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ABSTRACT 

In five chapters and two appendices, this report 
discusses the goals and activities for 1978-79 of the National 
Institute of Education JNIE) and the National Council on Educational 
Research (NCER) , which is thje policy-making body for the NIB-. In the. 
first chapter ? outgoing NCER chairman. John E. Corbally reviews . 
problems involved in utilizing NIE research. The second chapter 
describes NCER's membership, organization, and role in overseeing the 
NIE ' s budget ahd programfe; Several NCER activities vn the two-year 
period are 'also highlighted, includintj^a seminar on "Educational 
.Issues in the 1980s, 11 a journalism fellowship program,' and a' 
conference %n testing. In chapter 3, NI? directors. Michael Timpane 
reports on NIE goals, j<lrograms r dissemination pf results, and future 
responsibilities. Tffce next chapter covers NlC activities , 
organization, research planning, program funding, research 
laboratories aftd centers, and assistance projects for the Congress, 
federal 9 departments, and the education community! In a special 
report, the last chapter discusses literacy" in ,the U.S. .as both a s 
concept and a research topic- The two appen&ices provide information 
for those seeking NiE funding support and an' annotated list of 
^N*£-publi cat ions. . fcRW) ' «' 
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From Section 405 of the General Education Provisions 
Act, as amended, 20 U.S. Codel221e. 
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M SEC405.'(a)(l) The Congress hereby declares it to be the * 
policy of the United States to provide every person an equal 
opportunity to receive an education of high quality regard- 
less of his race, color, religion, sex, age, handicap, national 
origin, or social class. Although the American educational 
system has pursued this objective, it ha£ not yet attained 
that objective. Inequalities of opportunity to receive high 
^quality education remain pronounced. To achieve quality 
* will require far more dependable knowledge about the 
process of learning and education than now exists or can be 
expected from present-research and experimentation in this 
field. While the direction of the* education system remains 
primarily the responsibility of State and local governments, 
the Federal Government has a clear responsibility to provide 
leadership in the conduct and support of scientific inquiry 
into the educational process. 

"(2) The Congress further declares it to be the policy of 
the United States to — 

"(i) help to'solve or to alleviate the problems of, and 
promote the reform and renewal of American education; 

"(ii) advance the practice of education, as an art, 
science, and profession; 

"(iii) strengthen thV scientific ajid technological . ^ 
foundations of education; and 

"(iv) build an effective educational research and 

development system.*' 

'$>)(!) In order to carry out the policy set forth in sub- 
section (a), there is established the.National Institute of* 
Education (hereinafter referred to as the Institute') which, 
shall consist of a National Council on Educational Research 



(referred to fa this section as the 'Council 1 ) and a Director of 
the Ijistitutekhereinafter referred to as the 'Director^. The 
Institute shall have only such authority as may be vested 
therein by this section. * . ; 

"(2) The Institute shall, in accordance with the provisions 
of this section) seek to improve educa^on in the United <- 
States through concentrating the resources of the Institute 
«h the following priority research and development needs— 

"(A) improvement in student achievement in the basic 
educational Skills, .including reading and mathematics; 

• "(B) overcoming problems of finance, productivity, and 
management in educational institutions; * \ 

U (C) improving the ability of schools to meet their 
responsibilities ttfprovjde equal educational opportunities 
for students^irniued English-speaking ability, women, 
and students whojue socially, economically, or education- . 
airy disadvantaged^ ■ t * ' ^ 

"(D) preparanpn of youths and adults for entering and 
progressing in careers; 

"(E) overcoming the special.problems of the non- 
traditional student, including the older student (with special 
consideration for students over age 45J,and the part-time 
student, and the institution which the student attends-, 

"(F) encouraging the study of languages atid cultures 
and addressingtboth national and international education 
concerns; and . V. 4 

"(G) improved dissemination of the results o/, and. 
1 ^ n( ?wlcdgfc gaine d from, educationd rcscarcJb^ n d deve l op-. _ 
ment, including assistance to educational agencies and insti- 
tutions in thcapplication of such results and knowledge. 

"In carrying out this paragraph, the Institute shall give 
attention to the needs of early adolescents and the schools 
which serve them. . . . * s . 
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Report of the Chairman 



John E. Corbally 



. annual reports of the National Council on Educa- 
tional Research (NCER) usually contain some pro 
forma comments by the chairman. As my 6 years as a 
member of the NCER and 4 years as chairman come to an 
end, some more personal remarks seem in order. In other 
sections of this report, one can find specifics about the 
substance of NationaHnstitute of Education (NIE) work 
during the period reported upon — about projects, publica- 
tions, products, and personnel. Here 1 will content myself 
with more general and much more personal observations. 

In 1977, in comments made at a meeting of deans of 
colleges of education* I described my NCER experiences as 
frustrating with only rare moments of satisfaction. That 
pronouncement is undoubtedly a bit harsh, because it 
implies that the task of prqviding policy guidance for a new 
Federal agency with a complex assignment should offer a 
seasoned administrator morf than rare moments of satisfac- _ 
tion. Perhapsln reality one should be thankful for those rare 
moments rather than be greedy for more. - % 

As S so often the case when we deal with education and 
schools, NIE began with expectations that were too Jiigh on 
several cdtfhts. The jpeed with whieb'a massive*new pro- 
gram w^search and development in education could be 
mounted was overestimated; the need for coordination and 
mediation among existing programs of research and devejop- 
ment in education was.underestimated; the time required to 
design and conduct Studies and to gainVindings from 



*» 

After the first year of its existence, NIE was subject to 
sharp questions frorrwnembers of Congress, congressional 
. staff, and various indi H fra lod nd groups interested in one 
aspect or another of schUls and schooling. The brunt of 
those questions was, "You spent all of that money [around 
$140 million in the first 'golden year 1 ] and the schools still 
aren't any better." It is in this area of shaping expectations 
tq an optimistic reality that, NIE-NCER has had its greatest 
communication problem and where it now appears to have 
had some success. We arc beginning, I believe, to moderate 
personal demands and, expectations of NIE, to clarifywhat 
may and may not be possible through ^research, torfbeus 
attention upon fewer crucial areas of concern, and to work 
effectively with those inlhe field who arc contributors to the 
resolution of problems, rather than merely 6eing critics or 
"viewers with alarm." There arc many of both types. Un- 
fortunately, the latter type receives the most attention; the 
contributors are too often neglected, just as the contribu- 
tions of NIE have been slighted while demands for, and 
disappointments about, "solutions" to problems such as 
reading and student discipline inundated the staff of NIE 
and the Council. 

The struggle is not only to win patience^and support from 
those involved in what migrjti* calledrgeneral govern- 
ment"— for example; the Congress and State legislatures, 
which are increasingly involved in educational policy- 
making— but it is also to ear n the respect and cooperation of 



° 7 w B"" """»'s» maKing— put it is also to ear n the respect and cooperation of \ 

research was likewise underestimated, as were the problems educatorsand education policymakers such as school board \ 
involved in relating research findings to Dractice: and. mow mrmfv^ Qoh™i *>~™u u u:„u i r_ i_ 1 



involved in relating research findings to practice; suid, mow 
important, the degree to which new research findings could 
Jevolutionize education and, thus, society in positive ways 
was immensely overestimated. 



members. School people have a high regard for research as 
an enterprise, but in their daily work they rely upon their 
experience and training ancf upon the advice of similarly 
situated individuals. There is a heavy discoursing of 
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generalized research findings. Researchers must learn to 
accept this fact as well as-to- respcct "craft knowledge." As 
the <^ou ncil pointed put in its Fourth Annual Report, re- 
searchers must recognize that action in the classroom and in 
the boardroom cannot be put on "hold" while research 
seeks discoveries and tests findings. - *- 

During my years on the Council*I have experienced the 
fascination of Federal employees for the Federal Govern- 
ment's "systems." They-often forget that those of us in 
State and local government not only have very similar 
systems, but we deal with a broader range of Federal 
agencies than do the employees of one Federal department. 
There is a*tendency of some people within NIE to have . * 
more faith in the.pcrspective of problems from Washington, 
D.C. , than from Chicago or San Francisco or San Antonio 
(along with the related tendency of some to view increased 
appropriations to NIE as the major goal' and primary meas- 
ure of the Institute). The Council also wrestled with the 
problems of reassessing support for research and develop- 
ment organizations that assert historic claims to Federal > 
support — a contention)that created a strong undertow when ' 
NIE sailed on congressional waters. As a prerequisite to our * 
confirmation in 1973, the charter membe rs of the Council 
pledged to examine carefully all continuing projects and 
commitments assigned to NIE upon its creation. This 
strenuous and often joyless task has been accomplished with 
success for many of NIE's major inheritances, and it has * 
brought NIE to the threshold of a new foundation in its v 
relationships with the regional laboratories and R&D 
centers. We have made progress. 

In order that NIE not fail, all of us must be critically 
realistic about what research can and cannot do to improve 
our schools. The schools have borne, and arc bearing, the 
brunt of a whole host of social changes and social problems 
in our Nation. Until we can stabilize our schools and permit 
them to & schools, the utilization of educational research 
will be less than* effectivef In the 1930's, George Counts 
talked about building a new social order through our / 
schools; in many ways we seem to be tryin g to do just that. 
In my viewy neither the new social order nor the education ' 
of outchildren is faring too well at the moment. 

One fact continues .to trouble me, particularly as we speak 
about our schools and about the possible impact of research 
and development upon our schools and upon the education- 
al process. In addition to a tendency to assign responsibility 
for cu ring all of society's ills to the schools, we still do a great 



deal of pretending as we discuss our schools. We pretend 
that there is a w^aiting and ready audience for new ideas, 
research results, and innovations. We pretend, evqn as wp 
work in other programs to make it so, that thtfteachers are 
out in the land watching their mailboxes with research on 
th$ir minds. I often read NIE documents, listen to NIE 
staff reports, or engage in discussions with those who outline' 
the research agenda for education — and then I read my 
Chicago Tribune. Althpugh NIE is litfely no worse, or 
miybc a bit better, than trre typical agency or research 
company, I find little or no similarity, between the teachers, 
and schools discussed in the Tribune and those described in 
the other materials. For example, I find it difficult to 
discover a real live teaoher who is, day to day, anxiously 
awaiting the results of research into teaching the basic skills. 
Teachers may occasionally have the time, energy, and 
desire to read or listen to such reports. They may pick up 
ideas from colleagues when they take time to discuss pro- 
fessional issues. But these instances are too rare for anyone's 
satisfaction. Those teachers with whom I talk are too often 
demoralized individuals who fed threatened by students, 
parents, and principals and who too often rigid their greatest* 
professional satisfaction when taking out their frustrations 
on an equally demoralized district administration or board of 
education. Many teachers seem to be worn down by the 
manner and speech of their students and demoralized by 
criticism from outside the schools; many are working extra * 
jobs and haye little time for reading students' essays of 
projects; and many arc coping with problems of discipline . 
and control that leave them exhausted well before theic 
workday's x end. 

If research is to have any significant impact, its findings 
must go into an environment where they can and will be 
welcomed and used. Agricultural research, a 50-year 
partnership of farmers and researchers, has earned the 
confidence of farmers who make use of its findings and who 
look to the researcher for solutions to real problems. But 
education takes place on different ground wjth different 
ground rules. Can research into reading help a teacher deal 
with a student with a switchblade knife who will bring both 
parents and lawyers down on the teacher if the teacher 
follows natural instincts in a confrontation? Is a teacher 
likely to look to research for an answer to this problem? Can 
an administrator faced with a full in-basket ana* a shrinking 
budget take time to study research reports on school organi- 
zation? Many wou^d quickly respond with a resounding 
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"no'" but they should not be too quick to dismiss the 
possibijity that teachers who valuelheirprofessionalism, or 
administrators who can look bcyond^he flow of daily work 
to opportunities for a change in that flo>, might want to . 
receive new ideas. It is thaTpossrf>ility and the fact that 
some educators do seek, use, and generate ideas that offer 
tho encouragement for NIE and the NCER to continue 
trying to stimulate and nurture cooperation among re- 
searchers, educators, and policymakers concerned about 
improving education for all in this country. 

Each one of us who has served or who now serves as a 
member of the NCER brings his orherjDwn individual 
concerns to the policy table oFNIE, Fortunately, each one 
of us has not been shy, and we have been prepared to differ 



among ourselves and to differ with NIE staff members. 
From this classic exarhple-of tfccjmeraction among members 
of a lay board and a professional staff has come slow and 
steady progress in the maturation of NIE. Successive annual' 
reports ha^e revealed increased clarity in what NIE believes 
its mission to be, and— of real' importance — whatNIE 
believes not to be witnin ita-scopc of responsibility,. NIE has 
been blessed with impressive leadership — leadership that, 
forthe most pajf, has understood the strength that an active, 
questioning, evaluating NCER can bring to NIE. , 

Much of what you will read in this report creates in me 
some of those rare moments <jf satisfaction. I hope it docs - 
the same for you, regardless of your role or the interests that 
lead you to read this report. 



The National Council on Educational Research 
(NCER), the* policymaking body of the National 
Institute of Education (NlE), was established by 
Congress to helpguideNIE in its twofold mission: to 
promote educational equity and to improve the quality of 
educational practice. In addition to policymaking, the 
Council is charged by law with reviewing the work of the 
•Institute and reporting to the President and.the Congress on 
the activities of NIE and on education and educational 
research in general. 

Membership ^ 

The 15 members of the NCER, who are appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate, are 
representative of theeducation community and the general 
public. 

The Council is an independent body with oversight and 
policymaking authority. The Congress directed the NCER 
to carry out these functions to enhanpe and strengthen the 
contributions of those outside the Federal Government in 
the planning and development of a national educational 
research program. The experience and insight of Council 
members serve to broaden the vision of the Institute and 
make it more responsive to the needs and concerns of those 
involved in education. 



NCER Meetings 

^The Council meets at least four times a year at the NIE 
'offices in Washington, D.C. All sessions are open to theJL 
public, and the date and agenda for each meeting are ™ 
announced in the Federal Register, Council business is 
conducted in compliance with the Government in the 
Sunshine Act. > 

Council Organization 

The Council conducts its preliminary Ijusifless through 
three standing committees: the Executive Committee, the 



Program Committee, and the Review and Reports Commit- 
tee. These committees are responsible for recommending 
policy to the Council and for consulting with NIE station 
Institute activities. The Review and Reports Committee is 
also responsible for the preparation of the Council's annual 
report to the President and the Congress. Each committee 
provides a focal point for staff work leading to Council 
deliberations about policy actions, policy implementation, * 
and NIE activities and accomplishments. Most important, 
the committee structure fosters cooperation t>etween NIE 
staff and the Cou ncil, since staff participation in committee 
activities is substantial 

Program Oversight 

One of the primary purposes of the Council is to provide 
continuing oversight of the Institute and its programs. 
Under its review authority, the Council assesses NIE's *** 
progress toward its congressionally mandated mission and its 
success in meeting the program and budget objectives set by 
the Council. The review process provides the framework 
needed by the Council to effectively carry out its policy- 
making fuhctibn. 

In 1978, the Council revised its review procedure to focus 
its oversight process and allow more time for substantive 
discussion and analysis of program activities. The revised 
procedure calls for a series of indepth presentations to be 
made by NIE staff and guests during the Council's regularly 
scheduled meetings. Each presentation details the goals and 
accomplishments of the area under review and focuses on 
• the relationship of that area to existing NCER policy. 

A member of the Council se'rves as ^manager" for each 
discussion. The manager guides the preparation of the NIE 
' staff presentation, leads the Council's discussion of the topic 
under review, and prepares a^ummary report. Reviews may 
lead to the development orjevision of Council policy. 

Under th$ new oversightVrocedure, the Council has re- 
viewed NIE activities in the following areas: desegregation 
studies, educational equity, literacy, and dissemination. 
The Council was generally pleased with the Institute's 



direction and accom plishments in these four areas. The de- 
segregation studies activities, for example, were found Co be 
a strong example of how the Institute carries out its mission 
of helping to improve equal educational opportunity. 

In the realm of educational equity, the Council decided 
that no new po Key statement was needed at the. time of the 
review. The Council believed that its work on the NIE 
budget, its development and review of other general NIE, 
policies , >and its rcView of NIE through regular discussions 
were adequate vehicles for reinforcing the importance of 
educational equity as a focus for NIE. The Council* how- 
ever, did recommend establishing indicators to examine 
NIE's progress in the area of educational equity at periodic 
intervals. 

In addition to receiving a comprehensive staff presenta- 
tion for its review of NIE's literacy initiative, the Council 
invited several leading researchers, recommended by NIE 
staff, to discuss the progress and prospects of literacy re- 
search. Guest speakers included Shirley Brice Heath, 
associate professor of anthropology and linguistics at the 
University of Pennsylvania; Roger Shuy, professor of lin- 
guistics at Georgetown University; Concepcion Valadez, 
assistant professor at the University of California at Los 
Angeles (UCLA) Graduate School of Education and faculty 
associate at the UCLA Center for the Study of Evaluation; 
and Lee Shulman, codirector of the Institute for Research 
on Teaching at Michigan State University. * 

The presentations provided the Council with a compre- 
hensive view of current literacy research' and were the 
impetus for chapter 5 of this report, "Literacy: Current 
Problems and Current Research." No Council ^flicy actum 
was deemed necessary in the literacy area. 

The Council is currently reviewing NIE's dissemination 
activities and expects to develop a comprehensive dissem- 
ination policy for the Institute by the end of 1980. The 
review, which has not yet been completed, and its resulting 
action will be discussed in the next Council report. 

Budget Oversight of NIE 

ThejCoundl's oversight responsibilities include review of 
the Institute's internal budget allocations and its annual 
budget request to the Office of Management and Budget 
and to the Congress. , ^ v 

As in previous years, CouncH members were invited to 
testify before the congressional appropriations committees 
on behalf of NIE. \n 1978, Wilson Riles, superintendent of 
public instructiof^for the State of California, and Harold 
Howe II, vice president for education and riublic policy for 
the Ford Foundation, accompanied the NIE Director to 
Seriate and House hearings to urge congressional approval of 
"the Institute's budget request for fiscal year 1979. 

tloth Gburfcil members spoke of the progress that had 
taken place under the Institute's leadership and of the need 



for continued and strengthened Federal support for educa- 
tional research and development programs. Riles told the 
Senate appropriations subcommittee that sustained, sub- 
stantial Federal support for educational research is essential . 
to educational progress. A • : 

Howe's statement before the House appropriations" sub- * 
committee also captured the sentiments of the Council; 

The fynds you provide, under the appropriation requested today 
constitute the seed corn of education's future. Their leverage on that 
future is y in my view, more powerful thajtany other fundsyou t 
appropriate. s» 

NIE is increasingly demonstrating u its capacity tg make effective 
use of research and development funds. The recent studies-of Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act have brought 
valuable information fb both Congress and the Administration and 
undergird the decision of President Carter to seek much enlarged 
f funding for that program. NIE's mission and organization are 
clearer than they have been before. Its dealings with both researchers 
and practitioners in education are improved. The activities it 
supports are fundamental to the advancement of American 
education. 

In early 1979, Council members Carl Pforzheimerand . , 
Robert Heycr testified in support of NIE's FY 1980 appro- 
priations request. Pforzheimer reported to the House 
appropriations subcommittee that from his point of view as a 
businessman deeply invplved in educational affairs at the 
local, state, and national levels for more than 30 years, "NiE 
has already gone through a 'shakedown' period; it has ad- 
justed more than most agencies, I suspect, to the discipline ^ 
of selecting priorities, of paying attention to needs of those 
on the firingline using its output, and of reviewing regularly 
strategies for applying its resources." 

Minnesota junior high school teacher Bob HeyerWked 
back on 25 years of classroom experience and told die 
Senate appropriations subcommittee: , 

Educational research is a valuable tool and catalyst in tht 
development of a quality education that will provide equa[ oppor : 
tunity for students across the country. My fellow classroom teachers 
and I need all the help we can get in the examination and modified-* 
tion of strategies and techniques which are needed to effectively v 
educate the children we face day after day. NIE is striving to select 
priorities on which our resources are focused andtyo establish means 
for assessing the quality and significance for new and continuing 
work. Such assessments should be the principal basis*for allocation 
of our limited funds. 

i 

Heyer added that, during his 3 years on*he Cpuncil, NIE 
had become increasingly concerned about'the real needs of 
teachers and students. "As a classroom teacher," he said^"I 
am not sure I would haye supported such research 5 years 
ago — but after reflecting on my years as a member of the 



J 



NQER and on the/changes ih education since I began fc 



teaching, i $fm convinced of the importance of what NIE is 
doing."* 



The Department of Education 

In March 1978, the NCER's Executive Committee invited 
Professor Willis Hawley of Duke University, consultant to 
the President's Reorganization Project, and Arthur 
Sheekey, a member of the project staff, tabrief the Council 
» on the status of proposals to establish the Department of 
Education. The presentations outlined the options being 
considered by the Administration amd the Congress in 
structuring the new Department and xhe position that 

* educational research would be given under each plan. 

Shortly after this briefing, the Council transmitted to the ' 
President-'s Reorganization % Project and the Congress a 

* statement supporting an expanded and prominent role for 
educational research in die proposed Department. The 
Council recommended that the Department's research unit 
retain ther concept and.breadth of NIE and that it be given 
priority in the new organizational framework- The Council 

•also recommended that all activities that bear on research 
~and improvement be assigned to NIE except for those 
related directly to program develop mejifland evaluation and 
to departmental policy developmenfcand planning. 

The NCER is pleased that the Administration.and the 
Congress agreed on a vital Federal role for educational , 
research in the new Department and that F. James < 
Rutherford, formerly assistant director for science education 
at the National {Science Foundation, has been appointed by' 
•the President to be assistant secretary oFthe Office of 
■EducationaFRescarch arjd Improvement. The Council is 
also pleased that the President has appointed Michael*. « 
Yimpane, formerly NIE Deputy Director, as the Institute's 
Director u nder the new Department. 



Future Seminar 



Jh addition to its mgularly scheduled meetings, the Council 
held a 2-day seminar in December 1978 on "Educational • 
\ Issues in the 1980's." The session provided an opportunity - 
for the Council>NIE senior staff* and invited experts to 
identify major political, economic* andsocial factors* that will 
likely occur, in the 1980's and to discuss the ramifications of 
/ "these conditions for educational programs and policies. \ 
\ £° ur papers commissioned for the seminar and presented 
' *j 9 by the authors are available from the NCER staff office: x 
« ~v\*£Harry S. Broudy, professor emeritus of philosophy of 
"•^^ education, University of Illinois, "Predicaments, Problems, 
. <■ '/•'Fuazlcs, and Paradoxes in Educational Research." 
,* '*;,Rohert Glaser, codirector of the Learning Research and 
jt[ Development'Ccnter, University of Pittsburgh, "Some 
: \ ; 4£otes AbbutResearch 6n Learning and Schooling," 
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• Michael Kirst, associate professor of educa tion, Stanford 
University/The New Politics of Resource Allocation." 

• Laval Wilson, superintendent, Berkeley (Calif.) Unified 
School District, 'Trends in Society's Demands on Educa- 
tional Institutions." 

TNIE Journalism Research 
Fellowship Program 

The 1979 Journalism Research Fellowship Program was 
developed in response to concerns expressed by the Council 
that the general public should be better informed about the 
attributes of a good school. NIE awarded fellowships to six 
.education reporters from newspapers across the country to 
conduct an indepth analysis of factors that seem to make a 
s chool good and to prepare a series of articles on this topic. 
The journalists spent V/i months observing classrooms and 
administrative operationsfof schools; with outstanding repu- 
tations in their regions and interviewed school personnel, 
parents, and students. A list of NIE Journalism Research 
Fellows and their articles follows. 

• Jane Eisner, education writer for The Virginia-Pilot, 
Norfolk, Va., "What's Effective in Virginia's Integrated 
Schools." 

• Jack Kennedy, education writer for The Lincoln Journal, 
Lincoln, Neb., "Rural vs. Consolidated School Districts: 
What's Effective in Nebraska." « 

• Janet Kolodzy, education writer for^he Arkansas 
Democrat, Little Rock, Ark., "What's Effective in Arkansas 
Schools." 

• Wayne Reilly, education writer for the Bangor Daily 
News, Bangor, Maine, "What's Effective in the Rural 
Schools of Maine:" 

• M. William Salganik, education writer for The Sun, 
Baltimore, Md., "Academic Achievement in Urban Schools: 
What Worfcs in Baltimore." t 

• Margo Pope, education writer for The Florida Times- 
Union, Jacksonville, Fla., "Whas's Effective in Florida's 
Suburban 'Schools." « v . 

The Institute for Educational<Leadership (IEL) coordi- 
nated the program for NIE and published a compendium of 
the articles entitled 4 *The Journalism Research Fellows % t 
Report." Copies may be obtained for $5 from the Publica- 
tions Coordinator, Institute for Educational Leadership, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue,' N.W., §uite310, Washington, . 
D.C. 20036. 



Testing Conference \ 



ence on Achievement Testing andj$asic_ SjulLs/The J;day__ 
conference looked at ways that HEW could help states and 
localities use tests more effectively to impfcjyc the quality of 
elementary ^nd secondary education. NCER members 
. attending the conference included Harold Howe II, who * 
gave the keynote address^ 'Tests and Schooling"; and * 
Frederick Schultz, who served on the panel discussing 
"Achievement Tests and Educational Quality^ State and p 
Local Perspectives." Mr. Schultz, who was then chairman 
of the Florida Education Council, reviewed Florida's 
experiences in initiating a statewide testing program for 
awarding higkschool diplomas. Robert Heyerand Carl 
Pforzheimer also participated. NIE has followed the rec- 
ommendations of the conference in developing its program 
of research and information on testing and on how tests can 
be used to improve instruction. 

Laboratory and Cent&r Panel . 

^he 1976 reauthorization for NIE established a panel of 
educators to review the operation of the f7 Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratories and Research and Development Centers 
that receive much of their support from NIE. 

During 1978 and 1979, the Panel for the Review of 
Laboratory and Center Operations was invited to participate 
in two of the Council's regular meetings to discuss their ' 
reviews and recommendations. The Council appreciates, the 
enormous amount of time and effort the panel devoted to its 
task. The support, evaluation, and output of research and 
development institutions, particularly of the laboratories 
and centers, have been of special cohcem to the Council. 
The panel's work provided important impetus forNIE's 
efforts to realize ^ more harmonious and productive relation- 
ship with the laboratories and centers — a goal long sought 
by the Council.* The Council believes that NIE has 
achieved significant success in integrating the work of labs 
and centers into the mainstream of the Institute's program. 

Council Staff 

The NCER staff office is located at the National Institute of 
Education, 1200 Nineteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20208, (202) 254-7900. All inquiries or requests for 
information about the Council and its activities should be 
addressed to the staff office.* 



In March 1978, the Department of Health, Education, and <>a discussion of the activities and recommendations of the Lab and 
Welfare (HEW) and NIE cosponsored a National Confer- Center Panel is included in chapter 4. 
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Report <of the director 

P Michael Timpane 



The past 2 years have been a time of gathering momen- 
tum atNIE as we have begun to realize our potential 
as a research and development agency formed to 
enhance equity and quality in American education. In the 
NCER's Fourth Annual Report, we were able to discuss the 
new priorities established for the Institute, the reorganiza- 
tion, and the many new senior staff members gathered from 
inside and* outside the Institute, We anticipated that NIE 
was ready to fulfill its earlier promise to make significant 
contributions to the improvement of education in the 
United States. Unspoken in tfcat report was the belief that 
finally the Institute had pu,t behind it the anxiety, unfore- 
° seen calamity, and cynicism of its early years. 

Onc-woul'd^ prcmature,-and perhaps foolish, to declare 

victory over the difficulties that face the Institute. I must 
report, however, encouraging evidence that the tide has 
indeed turned. In fact, the signs arc positive that the 
Institute should view itself, and btfviewed, as an important 
„ source of information and assistance to the many persons 
who struggle with educational problems in our Nation. 



NIE As a Place To Work 



For me, these indications start closest to home, with NIE 
staff and their many activities. The staff resppnse to the new 
stability of program and organization that now characterizes 
the Institute has been excellent; morale, trust, and confi- 
dence^ have risen to match the high quality level that always 
has characterized NIE staff. Evidence of increased staff 
vitality is hard to overlook: zestful weekly staff newsletters 
have been created in each program group; an exceptionally 

* creative and widely praisecl employee handbook has been 
x produced } a burgeoning award program for employees is 

• underway; and extensive coordination anc?*operation 
among stafTunits have helped accomplish procurement 
plans well ahead of the jscfcedules of previous years. 

Perhaps the most encouraging sign of*progress is the » 
reduction in the Jevefand intensity of formal and informal 
staff complaints alleging unfairness. So much can be accom- 
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plished when the members of arfenterprise believe they can 
find simple justice in it. 

Program Management 



Two aspects ofprogram management merit particular 
attention in thismprt. The first of these has been the 
establishment of ?P Research Area Planning Process to help 
us think ahead in a limited number of research areas so that 
our efforts will have significance, focus, and cumulative « 
effect. The second has been the extensive and continuing 
process by which we have reordered our relationship with 
the Regional Educational Laboratories and Research and 
Development Centers. Our working in tandem with the ' 
congressionally mandated Panel for the Review of Labora- 
tory and Center Operations has created a new senscPbf 
stability and mutual trust that will help us strengthen these 
institutions in our long-term dealings together. 



Program Themes " 

In the development of ?he research program of the Institute, 
the past year has seen.a substantial.development of the twin 
themes, of equity and improvement of educational practice* The 
clarity of these objectives has paid unexpected dividends: 
not only do they hebthc Institute communicate the es- 
sence and intent oflts work, but they also serve as essential 
benchmarks in making decisions about possible research 
topics. Through the Research Area Planning Process and 
other program development activities, we fiave infused 
these two themes into every aspect otthc^nStitute's 
program. t 

In the area of equity, we have come to understand the 
significance of moving beyond considerations of opportunity 
and access to atiew concern with the effects that programs, 
teaching practices, textbooks, society, aridschpols have'on 
the lives and educational achievements of alicthnic, racial, 
sex, and socioeconomic groups^ As former NIE Director / 
^atricia Albjerg Graham recently wrote: * 
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Equity. . . require* fthat changes in the educational agencies 
occur so that all groups have the experiences that the educational 

, systerrf assumes so that all can compete without disadvantage. . . . 
Up to now we have paid much attention to measuring what went 
into the educational process — that is, facilities, average expendi- 

* tures per pupil, teacher preparation measured by degrees and 
^ courses — and we have sought equivalence in those factors. We have 
also paid a good deal of attention to measuring student achieve- 
ment by testing at the completion of the school year. We have paid ~ 
remarkably little attention to affecting the educational process 
which the student underwent. . . . Equity in education, then, 
embraces both the skills that must be learned and the assumptions - 
that govern the organization of our educational institutions. 



is no; as widely known that the perspective-gained from 
research in the management and organization of schools was 
also used by the Administration and the Congress in 1#78 to 
help redesign many aspects of the delivery systems of 
Federal demonstration programs, particularly Title IV of 
ESEA and the conversion of the National Reading Im- . 
provement Program into the Basic Skills Act. Currently, our 
findings are being relied upon in the development of 
edu^cional initiatives to combat youth unemployment, as 
well as in the continuing development of Federal policies to 
promote successful school desegregation and in the national 
debates on student achievement testing. Their successes * 
have led to high hopes^r the Vocational Education Study, 



This new attention to the relationship of educational 
f policies and equitable outcomes is growing throughout the 
Institute. As a result, our portfolio of projects is increasingly 
focused on such key problems as equal opportunity in our 
schools, urban and rural problems, bilingual stbdies, 
desegregation, and the employability and literacy of 
disadvantaged youth. 

Our concentration on the improvement of educational prac- 
tice has also altered our way of thinking. The improvement 
of practice anchors both ends of our work in developing 
research-programs: The issues selected for new emphasis 
should arise from problems that occur in the instruction and ? 
learning of students; and the research program managers^ 
must demonstrate how they expect their inquiries will lead, 
3 directly or indirectly, to the improvement of educational 
practice. The application of this priopty does not neces- / 
sarily , as some feared, shift the I nstitute'sfocus from basic 
to applied work. Rather, it clarifies the issues that both basic 
and applied studies address. Procedurally, our emphasis on 
the improvement of practice has \cd to the greater use of 
practitioners in the design, conduct, assessment, and use of 
our work. This involvement has been, in every respect, 
beneficial. Far from diminishing' research quality through 
the involvement of "untrained practitioners," the active 
participation of the men and women who staff and manage 
our schools has injected new realism and vitalir^into the 
work NIE supports. 

Use of Completed Research . 

I have been impressed by the growing extent to which the 
' Institute's work seems to be helping to improve American 
education, Much of the credit for this state of affairs belongs 
to the Institute's early leadership and staff, who nurtured 
this now-finished work through difficult years. . 

In the arena of Federal program development, our 
mandated study on Federal compensatory education pro- 
grams has been repeatedly lauded as a key influence on the 
amendments to Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (E§EA) adopted by the Congress in 1978. It 
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which is now underway, and to a key role for NIE in a new 
study of schcjol finance that the Congress has requested 
from the Department of Education. * r 

Perhaps a more significant discovery has been the realiza- 
tion of how our research helps people outside Washington. I 
have heard our work on demographics and school finance 
cited frequently by chief state school officers as the^ probe 
jssues of the 1980's. NIE-snlonsored work on class size and 
on teacher education increasingly forms the core of presen- 
tations at forums of tfiefNation's education leaders. I have 
seen such diverse issues as metric education, Black English, 
and a variety of others rise unexpectedly to prominence, and 
have discovered completed NIE work ready^ to help policy- 
makers explore the problem. In areas such as sehool finance 
equalization, individualized instruction, and math and • - 
reading curriculums, NIE-sponsored research hasfecen used 
extensively to improve policies and practices. 

In recent months, in extensive conversations with the 
principal professional organizations in education, I have 
encountered a substantial, and as yet unmet, demand for 
our information and assistance. These groups have journals, t 
y conventions, leadership training, and other professional 
development activities that they would hope to.enhance 
with our help — and jn trie-process help us. 



Reasons for the New Perception 

There are several explanations for these-phenomena; each 
explains part of what is occurring. 

FirstV the research and development that NIE has 
supported and .disseminated has been more on target than 
originally could have been demonstrated. It may be that 
some time must pass before a research agenda can be ex- 
pected to bear fruit. Our first harvest is now coming in. 

Second, NIE-sponsored research h& improved inequality 
and relevance, NIE has passed beyond sponsorship to 
leadership in identifying first-rate and relevant research in 
such 1 areas as reading comprehension, the rudiments of 
effective instruction, and the improvement of local school 
organization, to mention just a few/ . 
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Thi£G% the demand for research is rising. Certainly more ^ 
actors in the educational system (legislators, parents, 
taxpayers, and others) are dernanding answers to hard 
questions about educational programs, and, as my recent 
experience suggests, professional educators are also T 
becoming more knowledgeable and interested in the infor- 
mation that research can provide. ^ 

Fourth, NIE is doing a better job in making the results of 
research available* We have begun to report more festflts, to 
synthesize larger bodies of research, ana* to adapt our dis- 
semination activities to tHe.yarious and changing needs of 
the educational community. 

Whatever the case, it is clear that programs under devel- 
opment attend to issues that have ready and important 
audiences awaiting our findings. Research in literacy and in 
bilingual education, specific projects focusing on urban and 
rural problems, studies anticipating emerging issues in tech- 
nology and productivity, and plans to assist institutions and 
professional organizations in using research findings at the 
locaWevel all have a common bond: They will try, through 
research, to provide answers to current and future problems 
about whicb educators and the puolic are deeply concerned. 

Role and Responsibility of NIE • 

In two areas the lnstitute is beginning to develop programs* 
\of such broad conception that they may change our current 
notions ofwharthc Institute is. Wtth respect to\he question 
of literacy, we are developing a vigorous research program to 
fce sure; but we may afco, in that process, take a national 4 
leadership role in an area that affects the fundamental goals 



of American education. We have not often beenjn front of 
such ajarge parade. The other emerging focus, the question 
of "what makes a good school," is in a sense redefining 
.appropriate' research strategy. It encourages respected 
members of the research and education communities to tell 
us how past inquiries and efforts have helped improve local 
0 school programs throughout the Nation and suggest what 
can be done so that all schools can be better schools^ 
what can be done so that all schools can be better schools. 

One way toihterprct all of this is to say that NIE, a child 
of an era of cmicism of education, may provide a substantial 
portion of the knowledge and perspective that is required to 
begin a new eraof educationatimprovement. The criticism 
of schools that has flowed from much oteducational research* 
has been implicated by many in tracing the decline of public 
and professional confidence in education. It is ironic indeed 
that NIE is now beginning to redress that balance by help* \ 
ing educationaf systems resolve their problems. * 

I have includedas m*ny hopes as happejiings in this 
essay. I 'am aware that many problems remain m the Insti- 
tute's future. Problems of resources will be-especially acute 
in the times ahead. I wpnderhow long wfe can continue to 
deny support (because of lack of funds)xo.such a high^ 
proportion of qualified investigators who apply to us for 
funding without discouraging the entire national enterprise 
of educational research. We are doing surprisingly well with 
what we have, but there ar e many more competent and 



interested persons who, could, with our support, use the 
k tools of research and analysis to help find solutions and 
improvements for our schools. .* ' 



NIE, established by the Congress in 1972, is the 
principal Federal agency supporting and conducting 
educational research. Its purpose is to advance the 
frontiers of knowledge about the processes of teaching and 
learning and about all aspects of the educational system. 



Organization 



* NIE has organized its work around three broacf program 
areas: Teaching and Learning; Educational Policy and 
Organization; and Dissemination and Improvement of 
Practice. . * ' 



Teaching and Learning 

NIE's Program on Teaching and Learning (T&L) supports 
^ research abovit literacy, the nature of good teaching, Tiow 
N children and adjgjlj learn, how to measure what is learned, 
and how^o impjjjve the substance of what is taught. The 
program ts conp#ftwdwith educatipnall all levels — 
preschool dirottftfadulttf^ formal and informal 

settings. * % % a % 

Within this program, the Learning and Development unit 
investigates the development of learning and thinking skills 
and the effects of social processes on learning. The I&ading 
and Language unit focuses on the development of language 
and literacy and how they are affected by cultural, technical, 
and social factors^Teachingand Instruction examines the 
art of teaching— teacher preparation, the teaching environ- 
ment, and new approaches to instruction. Education in 
Homej Community, and Work is concerned with out-of- * 
school learning and the relationship among educational 
experiences in different settings* Testing, Assessment, and 
Evaluation supports projects concerned with assessing, ' 
describing, and analyzing student achievement irunstruc- 
tional processes, learning environments, and promising 
educational practices. It seeks to provide information about 
the effectiveness of such programs and the factors that con- 
tribute to their outcomes. 



educational Policy and Organization 
The Program on Educational Policy andfOrganization 
(gPO) supports research orf issifes of education Iaw?iinance, 
organization, management, and government as these issues 
• arise in the context of policy and operations. 

Within the program, the Law arid Public Management 
unit is concerned with research to improve the conization 
' and administration of the inter^pvemmentaysystem and to 
examinp high-priority policy issues in education. The Edu- 
cational Finance unit focuses on issues related to the pro- . 
duction, allocation, and expenditure of education resources s 
and ways that school financing is affected by economic and 
demographic trends. The Educational Organizations and 
Local Communities unit examines the governance, organi- 
zation, and management of schools, school systems, and 
institutions of higher education; the relationship between 
these institutions and their community; and how they have 
integrated educational and sociarservices. Of particular 
interest are institutions serving the urban and rural poor. 

Dissemination and Improvement of Practice 

The Program on Dissemination and'Jmprovement of Prac- 
tice (DIP) seeks to ensure that the results of educational _ 
research and development are made available in usable form 
to those who need them. To that end, the program supports 
research and regional dissemination activities designed to 
increase the effective use of research and development 
results in improving educational practice. 

The Information Resources unit supports national and 
state information services aqd pilot demonstrations of new 
communications technology,. The Regional Program unit 
supports cooperative efforts among state departments of 
education, School districts; universities, regional labonu 
tones, and other organizations to provide information and 
technical assistance for school improvement. Research and 
Educational Practice seeks to identify successful ways of 
communicating and using knowledge to improve education. 

The Minorities and Women's Program supports projects 
that increase the participation of minority group members 
and women in the field of educational research. The pro- 
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gram was established by NIE in response to a 1975 NCER 
resolution that stated*: • 

// shall be the policy of the National his^itu^/Education to 
increase the participation of minority persons and women in the 
research and development effort of the nation through ensuring that 
qualified minority firms and individuals and qualified women art 
given informed opportunity to participate in NIE programs, and 
through efforts to increase the numbers \ qualifications and 
performance of minority firms andindividualsTand wo men 
engaged in education R&D. .'. . 

^Research Planning at NIE " 



strategy for advancing knowledge and answering policy' # 
questions; Research projects are thus part of a conceptual 
framework and are designed especially to produce an inte- 
grated body of knowledge. 

TWplanning approach also is designed to ensure that 
research* results arc clearly communicated^ NIE staff-arc 
responsible?!™ preparing rejforts that summarize the Jesuits 
and implications of the research and describe how the 
results might be interpreted for use in educational practice 
andpolia^^rorrnulation. In short, the research area plans set 
forth the major issues to be addressed by tjie Institute and * 
• lay the grou ndwork for the dissemination of information 
about the uses and implications bf what has been learned. 



The Institute's planning process, which was revised in 1979, T n bllt From the Field 
addresses a wide range of issues of national concern and put x r un um Mr iciu 

helps NIE generate information about the results of ro- 
se arch activities for the education community.^ _ ■ 
Research areas are selected because of their potential 
contribution to the Institute's goals of equity and imrRove- 
ment of practice. Each area includes groups of projects that 
relate to a particular issue (e.g., testing and assessment", 
cognitive skills, desegregation, and the role of knowledge ui 
schooMmprovement) and is planned to provide a coherent 



To ensure the responsiveness of its overa^program to.the 
needs of the education community, the Institute relies 
■ heavily on input fromthe public and on the expertise of 'the 
educational R&D community. During preliminary phases of 
. the Research Area Planning Process, for example, the Insti- 
tute consults widely within the research and education 
communities and apeveraK levels within government to gain 
a well-rounded perspective about tfie knowledge and infor- 
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"mation needs of practitioners and policy analysts. In addi- 
tion, the peer review process is used to help the Institute 
judge the merits of proposals submitted to it for funding. 



NIE Budget Overview * 

„ In FY 1978, NIE's budget was $90 million, a 28 percent 
increase over the previous year's budget of $70 million and 
the first funding increase since the Institute's inception in 
1972. The budget remained approximatelyat this level ' 
through FY 1980. Tables 1 through 3 indicate NIE program 
fftnjding by type of activity, recipient, and organizational 
ar;£ between FY 1974 and FY 1979. The number of con- 
tracts and grants awarded by the Institute during this period 
is shown on table 4. 

> 

Types of Activities - ' 
Since FY 1978, there have been four significant and related 
shifts in the composition of NIE's activities. These figures 
are shown in table 1. 

Fundamental Research. 9 There has been™ increase in the 
^proportion of NIE program funds devoted to fundamental 
research. Recognizing the importance of scientific inquiry 
into basic educational processes, the NCER in 1978 adopted 
a policy establishing a JO percent set-aside of program funds 

set-aside is to reach 30 pfcrcent t?y FY 1985. As a result of 
this policy, NIE's obligations for fundamental rcsearch*have 
grown from a low of 4 percent inTY 1975 to 22 percent in 
1979. It is anticipated that obligations in 1980 will be 
approximately 24 percent. % 

Development Projects. Development and demonstration 
project obligations- have decreased from aftgh of 86 percent 
in FY 1975 to 46 percent in FY 1979. In large part this 
reduction reflects the completion of several development 
and demonstration^rojects such as the satellite, experi- "~ . 
merrtal schools, and experience-based career education 
model projects. The downward trend in developirlfiht 
project expenditures 1 will continue as these projects cbme io 
a^cofll^ision, although some new projects may continue to 
be inioated within NIE's research areas. m 

Dissemination Activities. Dissemination obligations have' 
shown iyi overall increase from 9 percent in FY 1974 to 23 
percent in Ff 1979, This increase is a direct result of the 
Institute's emphasis on improving educational practice, it is. 
also in accord with the intent of the Congress, which speci- 



. •The NCER's Fourth Annual Report, "Reflections and Rcconv . 
mendations," featured a National* Academy of Sciences study on 
"Fundamental Research and the Process of Education." Copies arc 
available from the Council office. 



fled in its enabling legislation a majortf issemination role for 
the Institute. 

P olicy Studies. ThercMias been a steady increase in obliga- 
tions for policy studies— from less than 1 percent in FY1974 
to 9 percent in FY 1979. This increase stems in pan from 
executive arid congressional requests, as well as from the 
Institute's own inanition and recognition of important 
policy questions that can.be addressed by research. 

Types of Awards « • 

NIE funds are awarded through grants competitions and 
requests for proposals (RFP'.s) sponsored by the Institute's 
three program groups. • Table 4 shows the shift in the nature 
of NIE's research funding that has occurred since the Insti^ 
tute's inception. The Institute inherited a number of large- 
scale studies and demonstration projects that were designed 
by the funding agency and procured under contract via fc 
requests forproposals. 

Since 1973, NIE has moved away from RFP-based 
funding of large-scale projects in order to establish a more 
balanced research portfolio. As*a result, there has been an 
increase in the proportion of grant as opposed to contract 
funding. This increase reflects a commitment on the part of 
tht Institute to give the research community a greater voice 
in shaping NIE's research program. This shift is consistent , 
'w ith t h e rcse^rch^rca planmng process-that established the 
general areas of Institute interests, but it permits the pro- 
posers to define specific research questions, identify data 
sources, and establish methodologies. 
t . / 

Unsolicited Proposals Program 

The UnsoliciteofProposals Program entourages eligible 
individuals and groups » originate ideas that complement 

^J&c Institute's goals and mission. Unsolicited proposals tend 
to respond to specific local conditions or to specific research 
findings that have yet to make their way into the main- 
stream of the literature. Their diversity and originality help 
to increase the breadth of the Institute's focus and its " 
responsiveness to the concerns of the field. _^ fr * 

In 1973, the Council adopted a policy reserving from 3 to 
5 percent of the Institute's budget forthe support of un- 
solicited proposals. Since that time Institute funding for 
unsolicited proposals jumped from a low of 1.6 percent in 
1974 to 3.5 percent in 1978 and 3.6 percent in 1979. Fifty,. ' 
four awards, were approved in FY 1978, with total obligations 
of $3.2 million. In FY 1979, 45 unsolicited proposals were 4 
approved, totaling $3.4 million. Injx>th years, unsolicited 

, proposalffaccpunted for 4.2 percent of the Institute's pro- 
gram budget. All awards were made in the.form of grants, 
which averaged $60,000. 



•Appendix A to this report contains information on NIE funding 
opportunities. 
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NIE Program Funding by Type of Activity 
Fiscal Years 1974 through 1979' 5 



Table! 




*' * '"IBbiS&S "•" *\ its'- 

1. Does not include program direction 1 and administration costs 



Program Funding by Type of Recipient, Fiscal Years 1974 through 1979' 

t 

Table 2 '* ' 




College$/Universities 2 


29, 


18.8 


26 


15.0 


37 


21.3 


21 


.3.9.- 


33 


f 19.1 


•38 t 


29.3, 




^30.5 


Nonprofit ^ 
Organizations 3 




35.1 

• 


57 


' 33.6 


.39 


22.7 


30 


5.5 


45 


26.0 


42 


31.8 


43 


34.4 


For-Profit 
Organizations 


6 


3.9 


5 


2.7 


, 8 


.4.4 


16 


3.0 


9 


5.1 


8* 


• 5.7 


1 


5.3 


State arr^ Local 
Education Agencies 


6 




11 


6.7 


13 


•7.2 


. 24 


4.5 


10 


t 

5.9 


10* 


7.6 


10 


8.1 


Individuals/Others 


5 


3.1 


1 


.7 


3 


1.9 


9 


1.6 




1-7. 


i 


1.8 


2 


« 1:9 


Totals » 


100 


64.7 


100 


58.7 


100 


57.5 

— k 


100 


- 18.5 , 


100 


57.8 s 

i 


4oo 


76.2 


100 


80.2 



1. Does not include program direction and administration costs. 

2. Includes all fonds at R&D centers. 

3. Includes all funds at educational laboratories.; *» 
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NIE Program Funding by Organizational Areas 
Fiscal Years 1974, 1977, 1978. and 1979 



Table 3 



Teaching and Learning 


66 


42.6 


55 


32.0 


52 


39.7 


49 


39.2 


n 

Dissemination and 
Improvement of Practice 


19 


12.2 


t 26. 


14.9 


29 


22.2 


30 


24.5 


Educational Policy 
and .Organization 


15 


$.9 


19 


10.9 


19 


14.3 


21 


16.5 


Totals ]* • 


100 


U — 1 


100 


57,8 


100 


76.2 


100 


80.2 



Note: This tabic reflects the NIE budgets for FY 1978 and FY 1979 under program* areas as reorganized in 
1978. Budgets for FY 1974 and FY 1977 are shown for comparative purposes as they might have appeared 
under the present reorganization. This does not include NIE program direction and administrative costs. 



Contracts and Grants Awarded by NIE 
Fiscal Years 1974 through 1979' 



Table 4 




m 1974 

1975 

• 1976* 

1977 

1978 
"-u 1979* 



325 


47!'7 


• 129 


lV.7 


454 , 


62.4 . 


259 


50.2 
• 


45 


8.1 


304 . 


58.3 


374 


*63.2 


164 


12,6 * 


538T • 


75.8 


288 


48.2^ 


140 




428 


57.3 


'133 


30.0 


311 


46.2 


444 


* 

76.2 


243 ' 


26.5 


334 


* 517 


577 


80.2 



1. Does not include program direction and^administrative costs. Also, FY 1974 through 1977 exclude 
transfer funds, field readers, and purchase orders. 

2. FY 1976 figures include Transitional Quartet 
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Labs and Centers 
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Approximately one-third of NIE's annual budget supports 
the activities of eight Regional Educational Laboratories and 
nine Research and Development Centers. 
„ Wishing to establish a stronger* relationship bctweenlsIIE 
and these institutions, the Congress, in the Education 
Amendments of 1976, directed NIE to make grants to and 
. enter into contracts with the labs and centers'after (1) 
soliciting long-range plans from these institutions, and (2) 
ensuring that the proposed activities were consistent with 
the Institute's research and development program and dis-^p 
semination activities. The Congress also mandated the 
establishment of a special panel to review the operations oT 
the labs and centers and to make recommendations about 
how to improve the relationships between these institutions 
and NIE. - ' ' 

The NIE Director selected the 14 members of the Lab 
and Center Panel from nominees proposed by the education 
& community. The panel held its first meeting in September 
1977 and spent the next year and a half conducting site visits 
to the labs and centers to review their activities and 
long-range plans. During this period, the panel remained in 
close communication with the NlE Director and met several 
times with the NCER to discuss the reactions of the panel 
members to the site visits. / 

In January 1979, the panel released its final report, 
"Research and Development Centers and Regional Educa- 

v 
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tional Laboratories: Strengthening and Stabilizing a 
National Resource." The Report offered conclusions and 
recommendations regarding support for each lab and center 
and general recommendations regarding policies and 
procedures: * 

Immediately following the release of this report, NIE 
issued an administrative policy providing for the establish- 
ment of long-term agreements with the existing labs and 
centers. The NIE action implemented a 1976 Council 
policy that directed NIE to support the development, 
strengthening, and utilization of high-quality research and 
development institutions within the Nation. The action 
took into account the panel's recommendations and its 
dialogue with NIE: Along with subsequent action taken by 
the Institute, the administrative policy is meeting the goals 
set by the panel in its final report. 

Since 1979y NIE has awarded long-term (5-year) special 
institutional agreements to 15 of the 17 labs and centers. 
The two remaining centers received support for a year of 
planning and strengthening. If at the end of that year the 
identified problems have been remedied, NfE will award 
those two centers long-term agreements. The procedures 
for long-term funding implemented by NIE will protect the 
stability of the labs and centers, which was one of the main 
concerns voiced by the panel. 

In accordance with the panel's recommendations for 
accountability andiquality, NIE's directive states: 
"Laboratories' programmatic priorities will be determined 
through systematic assessments of the needs of their re- s 
spective regions." The laboratories' governing boards must 
include a broad representation of the region's educational 
interests, have strong tfes with state, intermediate, and local 
agencies, and include parent, teacher, female, and minority 
representation. Under eachjong-term agreement, periodic 
reviews o£ progress and proposals will be conducted to 
determine annual levels of support, 

Centers also are to establish strategies and programs in 
pursuit of their mission through consultations with scholars 
and practitioners interested in their respective fields and in 
collaboration with NIE staff. NIE has strengthened its 
relationship with the labs and centers by including repre- 
sentatives of these institutions in the Institute's planning 
process. In addition, NIE created the Educational Organiza- 
tions and Institutions staff to serve as a liaison between the 
lab and center monitors and the Office of the Director. The 
monitors also have access to the Office of the Director 
through the NIE Lab and Center Review Committee, • 
which includes NIE's top managers. Each institutional 
monitor ensures thatconnections are made between the labs 
and centers and otKjpr activities sponsored by the Institute* # 
At the same time, linkages between the labs and centers and 
other R&D institutions are being strengthened through 
such NIE programs as the RDx, Regional Services, and 
State Capacity Building Grants. 
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Because of concern about regions of the country that arc 
Unserved or only partially .served bytbe existing labs (the 
Northeast, Southeast, and tiieN<ppcrMi4west/, NIE'has 
reiteratedlts commitment to supporting institutions respon- 
sible for R&D services and leadership in all regions of the 

. country ana* has appointed a task force to follow up on the 
panel'I recommendations. The task force has undertaken a 
variety of activities to stimulate discussion and obtain advice 
about How besfto serve these regions. If the task force's 
analyses indicate that new institutions arc needed (rather 
tiian expanding the boundaries of existing labs), and if NIE 

jyeceives a sufficient appropriation in FY 1981, the Institute 
will solicit proposals from the field for an initial year of - 
planning and organization activity in thij area. 

Coflgressionally Mandated Studies 

Startirf^with the Compensatory Education Study and the 
Safe School Study, which were mandated by the Congress 
in the Education Amendments 0 of 1974, the Congress has 
increasingly turned fo the Executive Branch to examine 
major educational issues and make recommendations for, 
legislative initiatives. The Education and Labor Committee 
report that accompanied the House version of the 1978 
Amendments, for example, noted that the committee used 
the results of the NIE Compensatory Education Study in 
the revision of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary * 
Education Act of 1965. Thc^rc port states that "the commit- 
* tee has found the quality of the research by NIE to be- 
excellent and consequently relied upon these jeports in 
formulating an amendment to Title I." * * 

The Safe,School Study now stands as the basic reference 
for those seeking to understand the problems of violence 
and vandalism in schools. Currently available arc the execu- 
tive suiprriary, a compilation of the substantive findings, the 
methodology report, and a documentation of the magnetic v 
'data tapes. NIE is encouraging the bro^esTpossible anal- 
ysis of these data, which are the most comprehensive to be 
found anywhere. 

•'Voc*$orial Education Study 

The Congress mandated a third NIE study in the Education 
Amendments of 1976. The legislation directs NIE to under- 
take a thorough study of vocational education programs 
conducted under the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and 
other state and Federal statutes. NIE receives anadditional 
$1 million a year for 4 years for this study. The Congress 
directed NIE to include iri*its inquiry a study of thepresent * 
distribution of vocational education funds in terms of 
services, occupations, target populations, enrollments, and 
educational and government levels. In addition, NIE is 
directed to address ways to achieve compliance with the 
applicable U.& laws aha* ways toissess program quality and 



effectiveness. A review of consumer ana* hpmemaking 
education programs* is also included. The final report of the 
■ Vocational Education Study is due to the President and the 
Congress by September 30, 1981. It is the intent of the 
Congress to use the study's findings and recommendations 
in considering .pleasures reauthorizing existing vocational 
education legislation. * 

National Assessment of Educational Progress 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress, formerly 
supported by the National Center for Education Statistics,- 
was transferred to NJ^E by the Congress in 1978. The 
program is administered by the Education Commission of 
the States. * 

♦The National Assessment is a census-like data collection 
representing an educational barometer for the Nation. It is a * 
continuing survey of the knowledge, skills, understanding, 
and attitudes of young Americans. Each year the program 
tests from 75,000 to 100,000 persons in one or more subject " 
areas normally taught in schopl. c 

Over the past 1 1 years the National Assessment has 
conducted major assessments inarvcareerand<occupatipnal 
development, citizenship, literature, mathematics, music, 
reading, science, social studies, and writing and in several 
other areas on a smaller scale. Six of these arcasjiave been 
reassessed, allowing changes in achievement to be reported. ' 
The age groups tested arc $-year-qlds, 13-year-olds, 17-year- 
olds, and 26- to 35-year-olds. The assessment is designed to 
provide broad national data— information is not reported by 
individual schools or states. 

» 

School Finance Study 

During congressional consideration of the Education 
Amendments of 1978, several emerging issues highlighted 
the heed for rethinking how elementary and secondary 
education, both publieand private, should be supported 
and what role the Federal Government should play in this 
process during the 1980's. As a result, the Congress included 
language in the 1978 Education Amendments directing the 
Secretaryof Health, Education, and Welfare to conduct a 
study of tjie financing of public and private elementary and 
secondary education in the United States. The study, which 
was transferred to the Department of Education afterits 
establishment, is located at NIEi and draws upon the Insti- 
tute's management for support services. • t « 

The purpose of the study is to provide information that 
rtoltt describe the condition of education finance, explore 
developing trends, and assess options for the Federal role in. 
this area. The Congress mandated the School Finance 
Study to help it in its deliberations on renewal of the 
Elementary jtnd Secondary Education Act,lvhich expires in 
1983. The study's finding&arc expectedto play an impor- 
tant role in the formulation of congressional and Executive 
Branch views of future education policy in this area. 



The study's authorizing legislation called for a 15-member 
p reside n dally appointed advisory panel to make recommen- 
dations for legislation and provide advice to the Secretary 
about work planned and conducted by: the study staff. Panel 
members include representatives of public and private 
school teachers, administrators and board members, local 
and state government officials, and school finance scholars. 

Under the statute, all components of the study are to be 
completed by December31, 1982, but delays in appropri- 
ations decisions may cause the study to be extended over a 
longer period of time. 

Investment in the Future 

/ ■ 

Administration Support for R&D 

i The decade of the 1980' s promises to be challenging and 
* exciting for NIE. 

The decade opened with the Administration voicing 
support for a strong and vital national research enterprise. 
President Carter, in his FY 1981 budget message to Con- 
gress, expressed his concern that the country "invest In the 
future through research agid development/^he President , 
said: 

/ believe that these art among the most important expenditures 
we cdn make. The payoff, particularly for basic research, is long 
term but immense. We benefit today — in new industries, in millions 
of jobs, in lives saved and in lives protected— from the investments 
in science made decades ago. We must continue such investments 
today to reap similar actions tomorrow. . 

~* * 

The Department of Education 

Support for research and development was also expressed by 
Department of Education Secretary Shirley M6unt 
Hufstedler, both during her Senate confirmation hearings 
and during her testimony at the NIE congressional budget 
and reauthorization hearings. During the 1980 House Select 
Education Subcommittee hearing on NIE's reauthorization,' 
Secretary Hufstedler discussed the Federal Government's 
emerging leadership role in the realm of educational re- 
search. She noted the importance of making research 
« improvement and dissemination key rcsponsibilities of the 
new Department and added: . 

. . . // is my firm belief that national educational concerns, such 
as improving educational practice and equity, demand attention at 
the national level, lam also convinced thai an agency like NIE, by 
providing leadership at die Federal level, acts as a catalyst to . 
improvement at every other level. That leadership results)n enor- 
mous benefits to schools, colleges and to libraries and museums in 
theirworhwith children itnd the public. 

The new Department, and most especially the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, which includes 




NIE , will strengthen NIE 's research focus and provide a * 
Structure that will enhance the coordination of NIE's ac- 
tivities with other departmental programs. 

NIE Activities; A Profile 

; ■ 1 tz rr: — 

NIE is proud of the fict that, over the past 5 years, it has 
gained recognitiorf as a leader in the nationwide effort to 
improve American education. In discussing NIE's range of 
activities, the House Education and Labor Committee Re- 
port to the Education Amendments of 1978 stated: 

. . the Institute has grown and matured. It; now repre- 
sents a unique and solid resource which educators and 
educational jjolicy-makers can depend on for the study of 
difficult and previously unknown areas which affeQt leaming 
and the educational process, as well as national education - 
policy issues." 

NIE has a growing record of success in providing essential 
services to people involved in the improvement of education 
at every level. Examples of NIE's outreach to policymakers 
and the education community follow. 

Assistance to Congress ' % 
Congressional Testimony. The Institute is often called upon 
to provide expert testimony (e.g., on the nature of basio 
skills problems, the meaning of the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress mathematics results, the policy impli- 
cations of declining enrollments, and the problems of 
, private and public high school principals). In addition, NIE 
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has been mandated by the CcSpgress to conduct three major, 
national studies: The Compensatory Education "Study, the 
Safe School Study, and the Vocational Education Study. 

Assistance to Federal Policymakers 
. DHEW Office fbrCMlRights^cNlEDcsegTeg^non ^ 

Studies team h&s been actively involved in the development 

of Federal policy as it relates to school desegregation. Its 

activities include reviewing school district desegregation 

plans; providing the Office for Civil Rights with research- 
based information concerning educationally effective 
* components of school desegregation plans; and serving as a 

clearinghouse by sponsoring the DesegregationJDialogue 

Group, which enables Federal officials to stay on top of 
^relevant information and research findings. 

President's Youth Initiative. NIE staff members have 
worked With departmental and White House staff through- 
out the development of the President's Youth Initiative in 
helping to define the educational andorganizational com- 
ponents of the Initiative. * 

Experience-Based Career Education. NIE supported the 
development of the Experience-Based Career Education 
(EBCE) Program, a model for integrating school and work 
experiences for youth ranging from dropouts to National 
Merit Schorrs. EBCE has been implemented nationally in 
over 200 school systems in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Occupational and Adulr Education, You thwork, ami De- 
part men t of Labor programs. Many of the features of EBCE 
are those called for by the President's Youth Initiative. 

Department of the Navy— Literacy Training. Because of 
the successful development of NIE-supported programs 
related to experience-based education, the Department ofX. 
the Navy^provided NIE with funds to develop a computer- Assistance to State and Local Policymakers 
assisted career-related literacy program for Navy recruits, Big-City School Superintendents* Network on Urban 
Now bcmgpilot-tested in Orlando, Fla., the early findings Education. The network provides a forum for supcrin- 
have been so encouraging that the Navy is considering in- tendents from 19 cities to discuss possible solutions to 
stalling the program in its major training centers. problems they identify as critical to urban schools (e.g., 

^ - ' „ educating non-^nglish-spiiaking children and those with 

Department I of Labor-rCareer Intern Proiram. NIE ^ . handicapping condition^ for exchanging related research 
supported the development and evaluation ofthe Career information, and for identifying those areas where more 
Intern Program (CIP), alternative high school for poten- ^research is^needed. Superintendents from Albuquerque, 
<ial school dropouts. Because of the program's effectiveness, Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbia, Dallas, 

* Detroit, Hartford, Honolulu^ Houston, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Seattle, and Washington, D.C., have joined xh6 network. 



"Dialects and Educational Equity," a guide for teachers of 
children who speak vernacular Black-English).' 

Push/ EXCEL and Cities in Schools Evaluations. NIE is 
conducting a 3-year evaluation/^ these programs, which are 
funded by the Department of Education. Evaluators are 
tracking the progress of the high-risk inner-city youth the 
programs are designed to help, and will draw connections 
v between tKdfchterventions made by the programs and 
changes in student achievement, motivation, and behavior. 
Findings that are provided to the program and to other 
"stakeholders" on a continuing basis are designed to con- 
tribute to the development and the strengthening ofthe 
programs. 

Document Design Project. Through the.Document Design 
Project, NIE provided an analysis ofthe Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grant (BE0G) form for the Office of Educa- 
tion, which resulted in a revision ofthe 1980-81 forms and 
instructions. " • . 

. 

National Science Foundation! NIE Joint Program on 
Mathematics Education. NIE's. research on mathematics 
learning has led to a fiew collaboration with the National 
Science Foundation in a program of development and 
research on the use of modem information-handling tech- 
nology in the classroom^ ♦ 

Bureau of Mian Affain (BIA) Educational System * 
Study. NIE and BIA funded a study to develop data fo* 
policy decisions regarding the equitable funding of the BIA 
educational system. Using the study's recommendations, 
NIE and BIA staff produced an implementation plan for the 
BIA system, which took effect in January 1979. 
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. * tfie Department of Labor has provided funds to NIE „ 
support replication of this program in Detroit, Seattle, 
Poughkecpsie, and New York City. 

* Basic Stills SjteeringCommitteeAnsntuic staff participate 
? in a Basic Skills Steering Committee, which is responsible 
for coordinating basic skills programs (e.g., Title I, Right to 
Read, Teacher Center) in the Departmentof Education. 
tylE furnishes research material to the committee (e.g. , * 



School Finance. Whan Talk About School Finance" has 
been used in 1 1 states by the American Federation of 
t Teachers to educate teachers about school finance reform 
* issues. NIE has also conducted workshops on issues, prac- 
tice£,-suid policies for teachers and legislative staff in 
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California, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Michigan, , 
^Missouri, New York, Ohio- Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and Texas, Ten thousand dopies have been requested by 
state legislatures, a wide segment of the education commu- 
nity, and the generaf public. 

^NIE has sponsored a broadWige of technical assistance, 
polity studies, and dissemination activities focused on 
school finance equalization. Since, 1976, direct technical 
assistance has been provided to 29 states. A number of these 
activities have resulted in the enactment of reform * 
legislation. \ 

NIE has also sponsored independent policy analyses of 
the effects of new finance equalization legislation ("The 
Search for Equity irw&hoof Finance") and produced a series 
of guidebooks ("Schoo^Finance Reform: A Legislator's 

< Handbook"), a quarterlyhewsletter ("Finance Facts"), and 
an annual chart that summarizes current state practices 
("School Finance At a Glance"). * v 

The National Review Panel on School Desegregation 
Research. The panel, with its advisory board of judges, 
lawyers, researchers, policymakers, school administrators, 
and teachers, synthesizes knowledge about the effects of 
school desegregation. Results of the panel's work, spon- 
sored by Duke University, have been publfched in two two- 
volume sets of "Law and Contemporary Problems." The 
panel, which is funded by NIE, OE, and tne Ford Founda- 
tion, is also developing handbooks for educators and 
policymakers on what we know and what we need to know ■ 
about school desegregation. « 

The National Project and Task Force on Desegregation 
Strategies. With NIE support the tasl^forcc has*compiIed a 
^profile of state desegregation activities, has published 
reports geared to states' concerns, and is serving asa clear- 
inghouse (or desegregation-related informarionof interest to 
the states. Two regular publicarionsjof the task force are 
"Progress," which provides news about judicial and legisla- 
, tive activities at the national and state levels and summarizes 
research literature and other publications on desegregation; 
anil "Legal Analysis," which givesmonlawyers up-to-date 
expert analyses of recent legal developments related to 
school desegregation / 

Alternatives to Suspension. "In-School Alternatives to 
Suspension" reports on a national NIE conference that 
explored ways to help school districts decrease their reliance > 
on suspension as the primary means of disciplining students 
who violate school rules. Recommendations included the 
identification and treatment of problems leading to school 
disruption. 

Rural Education Policy Study. "Education in Rural 
* America: A Reassessment of Conventional Wisdom" was 
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the first major study of rural educational policy published In 
over three decades. NIE received over 20,000 requests for a 
chapter reprint entitled "Economy, Efficiency and Equal- 
ity: The Myths of Rural School and District Consolidation." 
The book is being used by students at Harvard, Dartmouth, 
the University of Vermont, and other colleges and univer- 
sities! It is also being used by state legislators in delibera- 
tions about school district reorganization^ licies and by 
people in local school districts. Selected as one of the 1 1 
"must books" for 1977 by the National School Boards 
Association, "Education in Rural America" is now being 
sold commercially. 
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% "State Legal StaKaards for the Provision of Public Educa- 
tion." This compilation of education laws of the 50 states 
and the District of Columbia, produced in 1974 and again in 
1978, has been made available to governors, attorneys 
general, and legislative and law school libraries in every 
\sute. NIE Jias also filled hundreds of requests for this com- 
pilation from teachers* principals, legislators, and lawyers. 

State and Lqcal Input Into National Policy for Bilingual 
Minority Students. The study examinedsthe relationship 
between Federal bilingual requirements and those of 
^selected states. Illinois used the findings to develop a new 
bilingual policy. The other states involved in the study 
(i.e., Texas, New York, Massachusetts, Florida, and 
California) arc expected to make use of them as well. 

Assistance to the Education Community 
The National Conference on Achievement Testing and 
Basic Skills. This NIE -sponsored conference provided the 
first national forum for the discussion of testing issues. The 
conference reinforced the limitations of the Federal role and 
gave ajiew emphasis to research and technical assistance 
that would render resets more useful to teachers and more 
understandable to parents and other citizens. 

The Institute supports a clearinghouse on Jests, measure- 
ments, and evaluation, and One on applied performance 
testing, both of which distribute testing information 
nationwide. . 

» 

"Declining Enrollments: The Challenge of the Coming 
DecadeV* This publication, now in its second printing, 
represents the first collectiofi of declining enrollment 
research. It addresses the issues from a broad range of policy* 
perspectives. 4 * . 

Seminars on Emerging Roles for Black Colleges and - 
Universities. The Institute has organized a study group of 
researchers and administrators to help define research pri- 
orities that are of concern to black colleges and universities. 
The first two seminars were held in 1979, and the {hird will 
be held in mid-1980. The agenda includes a look at future 
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roles for black colleges and universities, how Federal and 
state policies might affect these roles, and ways black 
colleges and universities can be strengthened and their 
research capabilities increased. 

National Center for Bilingual Research. NIE recently, 
entered into a 5-year cooperative' agreement to establishTthe 
National Center for Bilingual Research at Los Alamitos, 
Calif. Activities will include research on language acquisi- 
tion, languageluse, and bilingual education. The Renter will 
also conduct educational language policy analyses. The 
Center has a national scope and will include in its focus 
studies related to Native American, Spanish, Asian-Pacific, . 
and Europearflanguagcs. 

"ResearchWithinReach "ThisNlE-suppoTtcd series of 
publications makes research, findings available to educators. 
The first In the scries, "Research Within Reach: # A 
Research-Guided Response to Concerns of Reading 
Educators," has been disseminated to national, state, and 
local institutions, agencies, and programs concerned with 
reading instruction. The International Reading Association 
is making copies^ vailable to its 70,000 members. { 

The second, on mathematics, is nearing completion. It 
consists of 21 research bulletinsdealing with suph topics as 
remediation, diagnosis, problem solving; and staff develop- 
ment. Several of the bulletins have been reprinted in the * J 
j*u mal of the Center for Teaching/Learning of Math- 
ematics. The third in the series will focus on oral and 
written communication. 



Grants to Minority (tnd Women Researchers. The Institute 
has developed a program that offers opportunities for 
members of minorities and women to participate more fully 
, . in educational research. To date, 361 scholars have partici- * 
pared in the Minorities and Women's Program to provide 
new balance, skills, and perspectives to the educational 
research community. 

The Comprehensive School Mathematics Program. NIE 
supported the development of the Comprehensive School 
Mathematics Program (CSMP), a math curriculum designed 
to increase math skills of students from kindergarten to sixth 
grade. The K-3 component, which is available in Spanish as 
well as English, is being used by more than 45,000 students. 
The curriculum for grades 4-6 is being pilot-tested in 10 
scheoHlistricts, CSMP is designed as a total mathematics 
program for all students. 

Seminar on Black English. In September 1979, an NIE- 
sponsored seminar featured eight leading language re- 
searchers anp practitioners who analyzed the" implications of 
the Ann Arbor Federal court decision on the teaching of 
reading to children who speak vernacular Black English. In 
June. 1980, NIE and the Ann Arbor school systerri sponsored 
a followup confere/ice, which was attended by educators 
from across the country. - £ 

"Social Development in Young Children" and "Cognitive * 
Development in Young Children. ** These NIE-supported 
publications provide teachers of preschool and elementary 
school children with brief summaries of current research in 
these areas. NIE has distributed over 20,000 copies of these 
publications, which are widely used by elementary school ** 
teachers and by teacher training programs. 

"Freestyle.** "Freestyle," a 13-part series produced by 
KCET-TV/Community Television of Southern California, 
was developed to reduce the limiting effects of sex role 
stereotyping on the career- related interests, activities,.and 
/'behavior of 9-- to 12-year-old youngsters. Since October 
1978, the series has been shown nationwide on PBS stations. 
It received the 1979 daytime TV Emmy award and an award 
for outstanding achievement in children's television from 
Action for Children's Television.'School systems may ape 
the series off the air fown-school viewing. Teachers' guides 
and student materials are available. 

Education Satellite Programs. The NIE-supported 
Alaskan and Appalachian satellite projects have developed 
^ communications satellitcsystems that provide access to 
qualify educational services to approximately 500,000 
families (1,500,000 persons) in the contiguous 48 states and 
t several thousand high school students in isolated and rural 
schools in Alaska. 
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The Appalachian Community Service Network (ACSN), 
a.nonprofit corporation, is the offspring of the NIE- 
sponsorcd Appalachian Educational Satellite Project. 
ACSN, now using a commercial communications satellite, 
reaches the 48 contiguous states and is received by more 
thanSQcable TV systems, as well asby-2ftcommunities that 
have no access to cable. Over 50 universiticiand colleges 
have given credit for ACSN-delivercd graduate and under- 
graduate courses and numerous workshops. 

In Alaska, all 52 school districts, some 200 communities, 
and approximately 5,000 teachers receive educational 
assistance) by satellite.,^ » 

"Assessment of Testing Instruments for Limited English- 
Speaking Students." This publication provides teachers 
and schooLddministrators with information on the appropri- 
ateness of testing instruments to assess the performance of 
elementary school students whose first language is Chinese, 
French ,\kalian, Navajo, Portuguese, Spanish, orTagalog. 

"Options in Education." NIE helps to support "Options in 
Education,'* a weekly program broadcast over National 
Public Radio (NPR). "Options" investigates most of the 
"burning issues" in education (e.g., finance, discipline, 
drugs, teacher competence, and mainstAaming). The only ' 
nationally broadcast radio series devoted exclusively to 
education, it is NPR's second most popular series and is 
carried regula rly by 89 percent of NPR's stations. 

Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study (BTES). With NIE 
support, the Commission for Teacher Preparation and 
Licensing in California initiated a comprehensive program 
of basic research on teaching and learning that has ledro - 
improvements in teacher training and to better educational 
experiences for children. One of the study's findings shows 
a direct correlation between ttie amount of time teachers 
allocate to direct instruction in a particular content area and 
learning in that content area. Results of the study are in- 
fluencing the training and licensing of teachers in California 
and arc being disseminated through the National Diffusion 
Network. School system interest in the study is high. 

In one application of the BTES findings, the Austin, 
•Tex., public schools gained $4 million in effective instruc- 
tional rime without additional direct cost. 

National Commission on Working Women. Nil? supports 
.the National Commission on Working Women (NCWW) in 
its effort to identify the educational and training needs and 
opportunities ofjhftie- and pink^collar women. NCWW has 
- held regional dialogs on those issues and will hold six state 
dialogs and a national conference in 1980. It has provided 
technical assistance to four states v labor leaders, and the 
business and education communities. The results of a 
national survey of 150,000 working women to determine 
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their education, training, and job-related needs has been 
disseminated to laborjjnions, corporations, and state 
officials across the country.* * 

School besegregation and the Law. The NIE publication . 
"A Citizen's Guide to School Desegregation Law" 
summarizes recent major court decisions for teachers, ' 
administrators, students, 'and citizens. 

Development of Material on Testing for Teachers. This 
project, raping conducted at NIE's Center for the Study of 
Evaluation (CSE) at UCLA, trains teachere in the uses and 
arises of tests. Teacher workshops were held and materials 
were disseminated across the country. 

"Your tyild and Testing. " This handbook for parents, 
developed and published by NIE, will be listed in the 
November {980 GSA ConsUmerhfformation Catalog for 
distribution by the Consumer Information Center (CIC), 

•^Pueblo, Colo. The handbook is in response to a survey 
conducted by CIC, which indicated that testing was the 

% most popular subject of interest to consumers. * 

Student Team Learning. The NIE Center for the Organiza- 
tion of Schools at Johns Hopkins University designed a set 
of teaching techniques called StudentTeam Learning to 
, help students in desegregated classrooms work together 
more closely. This approach significantly increases achieve- 
ment in the basic skills, arid builds/elationships between 



black and white students both inside and outside the 
classroom as well. 

Technical Asiiitance to Teacher Centers. Since 1975, NlE * 
has supported the Teachers' Center Exchange, which links 
and provides a range of services to more than 400 Teacher 
Centers throughout the country .'After the inception of the 
Federal TeacherCcnter Program in 1977, NIE funded two 
additional assistance projects to help teacher organizations 
develop effective project designs. 

The Aesthetic Education Program. A curriculum for chil- 
dren grades K-7 that uses all the arts to teach aesthetic 
perception and includes \ teacher training package has been 
developed at CEMREL, an NIE-sponsore,^r«gjonal labora- # 
tory. Theciirriculum is being corrimercialJ^jpiiblishSd wtf*' 
distributed, and the Tab continues to offer support to 
classroom teachers through a network of regional resource 
centers. Students in the program demonstrate increased 4 
creativity and the acquisition of higher order learning skills. 

The Effective Schools Project: The Institutes effective " ° 
schools effort focuses on discerning the reaso'hs*scriools arc 
doing an unusu ally effective job in raising students' achieve- 
ment. Finp!ings from one such study provided trie basis for 
the development of a school improvement program recently 
initiated by the New York City school system. 

NIE also sponsored a Journalism Research Fellowship * 
Program fore^ucatiofr writers that allowed working jour- 
nalists to sp^nd- lt^fefctks probing what made certain schools 
in their hometowns more effective than others in the same * 
area with the $ame student makeup. The fellowship pro- 
gram isdescribed in greater detail in chapter 2of this report, 
-'Council Activities." . ; 



The Southeast RegionaJCouncil for Educational Improve- 
ment* Chief statc^chool officers from 10 southeastern states 
established the Council in 1978 to conduct research and 
analysis on>policy i 

hecdjs of the member states/The Council is givingits initial 
ittcntion to mraldoij cation, and Is working closely with the 
Sout hern Y ou th Tolicics Board and the Appalachian and 
Southwest Regional Laboratories. 

The Northeast Planning Corsortium. Chief state school * c 
officers from six New England jstates and New York have 
* come together in this consortium. They arc seeking ways to 
provide assistance (e.g. , training and material) to teachers 
t-^and administrators in that area of the country. „ 

"Handbook of Basic Citizenship Competencies. M This pub- 
lication suggests effective designs for educational programs 
thgt will prepare youhg people foryesponsiblc citizenship. 
Tftc Basic Citizen Cbmpetencies^roject also publishes a 



leadership guide for pincipals'anti a checklist for teachers, 
parents, and community leaders.* * ' •> 

Regional Programs To tielp Education Problem-Solving, 
Seven NIE-supported regional exchanges, working through 
43 state departments of education, facilitate communication 
between researchers, developers, policymakers, and 
teachers. The emphasis is on givjng.teachers the opportu- J 
niry to influence research and development agendas as well * 
as policies. N - * \- 

In addition" five educational laboratbriesarc olTering 
resources to help solve the policy Droblems of education 
agencies in their regions. For exarriple, the Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory sponsors policy 
seminars and symposia for state legislators and state de- ^ 
partment of education policymakers across six-state area 
on such pressing educational issues as minimal graduation 
requirements and educational finance. 

Illustrative Projects of the 
Laboratories and Centers 

NIE supports eight Regional Educational Laboratories and 
nine Research and Development Ccpters. The primary * 
purpose of the labs is to determine and help meet regional 
R&D needs, whereas the centers provide national research* 
Jeadership in a problem area of natidhal importance. They 
conducta variety of R&D activities; including fundamental 
research, dissemination, and technical assistance. Following 
are brief descriptions of some of thek^ccomplishments. • 

CEMREL, Inc. in St* Louis, serve^lO midwestem states. 
The lab developed.two major curriculums for elementary 
schools: x Aesthetic Education and the Comprehensive 
School Mathematics Pr^am. The Aesthetic Education * * 
mate rials provide a theoretical and practical structure for 
integrating tr^e fundamentals of aesthetic perception 
through thwarts. To date, more than J million children have 
worked with these materials and 30,000 teachers around the^ 
country have hid training for the program. NIE's support of * 
the basic research program in symbolic language (Project * * 
Zero-Harvard) led to a major conference, sponsored by 
CEMREL, on the arts, cognition, and basigskills. The 
published papers from that conference havje been used 
widely by researchers, teacher educators, and arts program 
planners. ' * 

The. Comprehensive SchoolMathematics Pro|ram is an " * 
, innovative approach to mathematics instruction in the 
elementary grides (K-6). The curriculum focuses on under- 
standing the nature of mathematics and its application in the 
real world. Currendf, grades K-3 materials are being used * 
by mote than 45,000 children and 1,4<W teachers nationally. 1 
Materials for grades 4-6 are being fieldrtested around the 
country. * r - 
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CEMREL's Regional Exchange, Research and Develop- • 
mtfnt Interpretation Service, and' Urban Education Program 
are collaborating in the development of guidebooks for 
teachers and administrators called "Research Within 
-Reach/'X guidebook, "Composing Childhood Expcn— — 
ence," has been featured at four regional conferences 
sponsored by the National Council of UGachers of English. 

* ' A, 

Wisconsin Research and Development^ enter for In- * 
dividpalixed Schooling. Much of the wbrk performed at the 
Wisconsin Research and Development Center for indi- 
vidualized Schooling (WRDtilS) at the Universi^ of ^ . 
Wisconsin has centered on the development of program's in 
Individually Guided Education (IGE). One of these-^thc/ 
. Wisconsin Design in Reading and IGE Mathematics-^-has • 
been piloted in schools serving several Hundred thousand 
students. The teaching and administrative problems arid the 
advantages of these approaches have also been studied, 
providing valuable information on thejmplementation of 
individualized schooling in general. 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. The 
^orfhwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) in 
Portland, Ore., has developed an alternative program 4br, * 
high school juniors and seniors. Students in this experience- 
based career ed ucatiorr program spend the last 2 years of 
high school gaining wprk experience in the community ^ 
Sixty-seven such programs arc now being offered in 100 
school districts in 26 states, where the lab has assisted in 
training local staff and providing instructional materials. 

In an additional eight States, NWREL-has assisted in 
preparing educators in implementing these experience- 
based career education programs. The laboratory is now 
helping schools and other agencies apply this concept fo 
students witH special educationaTneeds: career develop; 
ment foryoung women interested in pursuing nontraditional 
careers (Portland School District), CETA -qualified Indian 
youth (Warm Springs, Ore.), migrantyouth (Mission, Tex., 
and Yakima, Wash.), out-of-school adults (Western Nevada 
Community College; and Alaska), and gifted and talented 
junior high school youth Gefferson County, Colo., ahef A 
North Clackamas, Gre.). „ • \ 

• NWREL has been working with 17 Indian reservations in 
four northwestern states to develop supplemental classroom 
materia Is; $ome 70,000 copies of storybooks, teachers 
manuals/and other materials have been purchased for class- 
room use.^he storybooks a re 'based b*n Indian legends* and 
stories are designed to enhance the self-image and reading 
ability of Indian children. . 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Inc. The Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory (AEL) in Charleston, W. Va., cre- 
ated home-based preschool TV^home visitor programs, and 
mobile preschool classrooms that serve 3- to 5-year-qlcT 
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children and their families in rural West Virginia. Th^ pro- 
gram also serves an audience of 62 t 000 families and young 
children living in rund areas in Ohio, Tennessee, and * 
Alabama. HOPE>(Home Oriented PrcschooHsducation) 
consists of four components: (1)500 half-hour daily tele- 
vision lessons for 62,00*0 families with preschool children, 
and"100 printed parent guides to help parents understand 
what the chilld was learning and to follow up with related 
activities at home; (2) weekly visits to 2, 100 families by 
local, trained paraprofessionals; (3) a Wteckry half-day group 
experience, for 80,000 children in mobile classrooms under 
the supervision of qualified teachers and aides; and (4) 
parent discussion groups, 'which served 3,000 families 
between 1974,and 1976. . x 

National Center for Research in Vocational Education. 
The JResourcc and Referral Service (RRS)f at the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education (NCRVE) at 
Ohio State University has become a central organization for 
linking researchers with practitioners. The RRS has devel- 
oped comprehensive files on the work of more than 400 
research organizations to coordinate the use of research and 
development resources by state-and local education agen- 
_ciesrh provides prepackaged information, and, through 
direct referral;', assists in matching the information needs of 
clients withttppropriate R&D centers. Approximately 25 to 

30 referrals are processed each-month. 

* t 

Cenfer fir the Study of Evaluation. To provide step-by 
step instructions on evaluation for principals, teacjiers, and 
school district staff, the^enter fouhe Study of Evaluation 
(CSE) at UCLA prepared an eight-volume "Program Eval- 
uation Kitr which has been enthusiastically received by 
school distrjet personnel. ' 

<► « 

Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory. Fifteen 
thousand parents, teachers, and administrators are receiving 
training that, throurfra project at the Mid-Continent . 
Regional Educational Laboratory (McREL) in Kansas Qity, 
*"Mo., is designed to increase the participation of parents in 
instructional activities. Laboratory resources were used to * 
, develop training materials and tapr^ptre instructors v 

t National Center for Highet Education Management 
Systems* The National Ccriter for Higher Education Man- 
agement Systems (NCHEMS), located in Boulder, Colo., 
has developed a set of measures of ^hc outcomes of higher 
education. NCHEMS and the Educational Testing Service > 
have conducted workshops across the Natipn and; in co- 
operation with the College Board, have established the 
* Student Outcomes Information Service. 

Learning Research and Development^ 'enter. The Learn- 
ing Research and Development Center (LRDC) at the 
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University of Pittsburgh has developed instructional mastery 
of learning programs providing individualized instruction in 
mathematics, science, reading, and eaTly learning skills. 
These have beep disseminated nationally through Project 
Follow Through and by Research for Better Schools (RBSfc 
In conjunction with th'e Pittsburgh m£|ic schools and the' 
Pittsburgh Urban League, LRDC conducted policy re- 
search. Further studies to assess the national minority < 
perceptions of minimum competency testing have been 
done for the National Urban League. 

Research for Better Schools. Over the past 4 ydars, ' 
Research for Better Schools (RBS) in Philadelphia has 
developed and monitored th€ implementation of detailed 
management and reorganization plans in the desegregation 
of New Castle County, Del. ; Erie,Pa^and$he43eneral 
Braddock School District in Pennsylvania. Together, these 
three districts serve over 100,000 school children. RBS con- 
tinues to pipvide technical assistance to the districts by 
building improved accountability ajd salary structures, 
planning curriculums, encouragingparent involvement, and 
establishing improved program monitoring and evaluation 
procedures. • •* ■ j£ ^ * 

Research and Development Center for Teacher Education. 
TJie major project at the Research and Development Ccnte; 



for Teacher Education (RDCTE) at the University of 1 
Texas, "Classroom Organization and Effective*Teajching," 
_/4\as developed information on the characteristics of effective 
classroom,teachers and on the way in which these charac- 
teristics Interact with students' characteristics, classroom 
organization patterns, and group management techniques. 
The present emphases of the project are on integrating its 
findings with those of other research institutions and on 
providing workshops,' materials, and services to teachers, 
teacher educators, and administrators. 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory. The - 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory's Regional 
Exchange (SEDL/RX) in Austin, Tex., helps six state de- 
partments of education to develop, expand, andstrengthen 
statewide and regional dissemination systems. It also 
disseminates R&D outcomes and other resources related to 
school improvement. The lab conducts state and regional 
k workshops, conferences, and seminars, and provides con- 
sultant services as well as a regional program file and a t 
resource centSr for personnel from the state departments of 
education: ~ — , . # 
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Chapter 5 




ERIC 



Thi NCER, in response to its congressional mandate to report on 
the status of education and educational research in this country, is 
devoting this chapter to airexamwation of the condition of literacy 
in American society and the status of research on literacy problems. 
Previous NCER annual reports have featured the subjects funda- 
mental research ana f curriculum ^development. The Council selected 
Jiteracy for this report because it is one of the Institute's priority 
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research areas and was the subject of a two-session Council review 
in 19 79. This chapter, which was written by Ramsay Selden, NIE 
, Team Leader for Literacy, discusses this subject first as an educar 
tiopal goal and then as a research question. It attempts to explain 
the role of NIE 9 s research program in dealing mth the challenges 
to reading and writing instruction now facing the schools. 
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Literacy: Current Problems and 
Current Research 



What is the condition of literacy in the United 
States, how-^an-the~schools improve it, and how 
can research help inthis effort? Literacy may be 
defined as the purposeful use of written language— either 
producing it or understanding it. Beyond this global notion, 
opinions differ as j» what we mean by literacy, ranging from 
making one's mark, to completing a certain level of school- , 
ing, tft fluently analyzing a complicated text. Part of the 
research problem (and a problem facing the schools) is 
deciding whatwc mean byliteraty— what this "purposeful 
use of written language" really means for geopleln a variety 
of tircumstances and with a variety of needs and aspirations. 

^pund this elusive concept, a numbcrof issues emerge. 
' First, wc will try to define trie-most pressing problems con- 
cerning reading and writing achievement now confronting 
the schools. These include the extent and current trenils of 
illiteracy among groups in our population, the problemsV 
raised by multiple and elusive definitions of literacy, and our 
knowledge about how to teach people to read and write. 
Second^we will describe research responding to* these 
problems: efforts to explore the prevalence of literacy in our 
sotiety, to clarify our definitions of literacy, and to inform 
and improve the teaching of reading and writing, especially 
among groups now lowest in achievement 

Current Status of Literal 



Literacy is perhaps the publicls primary interest in the 
schools. Concern a bo ^declining scores on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test prompted careful analysis by the Advisory 
Panel on the Scholastic Aptitude Test Score Decline chaired 
* by Willard Wirtz ("On Further Examination," 1977) and by 
the National Academy of Education for then Assistant 
Secretary for Education Mary F. Berry ("Improving Educa- 
tional Ac hievlment," 1978). These studies considered the 
role of school programs, changing family patterns, and 
general social change in the apparent decline of both verb^ 
and mathemapcalabilities^among the college-bound. 

Concern abou t the basic skills also lies behind statewide 
* and local efforts to specify minimum competencies as 




* 

outcomes for public school programs. At this time, ap- . 
proximately 38 states have specified minimum objectives for 
the schools, emphasizing functional and basic skills in 
reading and writing. Given this public concern about 
achievement in literacVj^and the many attempts to ensure 
some basic level of ^fteracy as an outcome for schooling, a 
first question for research on literacy is: How are the schools 
really doing in teaching children to read and write— what is 
the problem? 

Literacy Rates and Trends 

There arc three basic sources of information to answer this 
question in terms of national trends: the U.S. Census 
Bureau estimates on the proportion of illiterates in the 
population; surveys of the functional-literacy skills of youth 
and adults; and patterns of achievement on standardized 
tests of reading and writing. 

Figure 1 shows trends over a 100-year period of the pro- 
portion of illiterates in the general population and among 
whites and minority group members. The conclusion is 
striking. According to the Census Bureau, the literacy rate 
has risen from 80 percent in 18707to virtually 100 percent for 
the general population, and has risen from 20 percent to 
about 96 percent for members of minority groups, These 
figures would indicate that the expansion of general edu- 
cation has increased our level of literacy dramatically, es- 
f pecially for groups not served by the sqhools in thejfcst. 

The Census Bureau defines as literate anyone wrro has 
completed tfyears of school or who reports herself or himself 
• as able to both read and write a simple message either irrt 
English or another language. Kitsch and Guthrie (1977-^8) 
point out that completion of a number of years in school* 
does not necessarily indicate any particular level of skill in 
reading or writing: - * 

i 

Literacy estimates which depend on the number of years of school 
completed are inadequate as an index of specific skills ana^abilities. 
This is due in part t6 a wide variation of abilities among persons 
at each grade level. Results front a recent press report on citywide 
reading scores indicate that among eighth grade students in 
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Chicago, reading achievement scons ranged from ah average 
gfade level of 4 .4 in the lowest school to a median level of 10.5 in 
the best school, (p. 493 / < 

Since the competency of people who have finished 6 
years of school may vary widely, from functional illiteracy on 
one end to fluency on the otheK, thedefmition used J)y the 
Census Bureau 'raises a serious question and, as a result, • 
does not appear to be conclusive. v 

This problem has led researchers to develop either 
grade-equivalent scales of reading and writing ability or 
functional measures of literacy. The National Health Survey 
(Vogt, 1973) defines literacy as reading ability comparable 
to that of the average school child entering fourth grade. 
Virtually all standardized tests of reading and writing are 
scaled according to the average performance of school * 
students at various grade levels. In contrast, the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (Gadway and AMlson, 
1975), die Harris study of survival reading skills (rfarr^ and 
Associates, 1970), the Adult Performance Level Project. 
(1973, 1975), and the Adult Functional Reading Study 
(Murjphy, 1JKJ3) all define literacy as the ability to perform 
reading and writing tasks needed to function adequately in 
everyday, life (filling out a driver*! license application, 
.reading a train schedule, writing a check, applying for a job, 
or reading an article in the newspaper). Studies of either t 
type (standardized tests or functional literacy surveys) 

• present a less optimistiospicturc of the current status of 

| literacy than the Census Bureau estimates. The National 
Health Survey estimated that about 5 percent of yoifth aged 
12 to 17 years old were illiterate, reading below the level of 
the average fourth grader. Films estimated that about 13 
percent of adults were margirnB or worse in*survival writing" 
and reading skills, and, according to Kirsch and Guthrie, the 
Murphy data indicated that nearly 20 percent of adults could 
not perform "maintenance" literacy tasks involved in every- 
day life. Finally, the Adult Performance Level Project has 
suggested that as much as $0 percent of the adult population 
reads and writes at a level associated with functional in- 
competence, or at best functioning only with difficulty. 

These figures are important for two reasons: First, they 
are all rather high, challenging the etTectivenesJ"of*chools 
in developing literacy skills. Second, they differ gresftly from 
one another (ranging from 5 percent to.50 percent in esti- 
mating rajes of illiteracy), still leaving unanswered the 
question of what we really mean by literacy and whete we 
stamjon it. • *^ ' 

* i 
A Second Look. In 1978, NIE commissioned the study 
"Functional Literacy and the Schools," by Donald Fisher, 
to locate sources of error in -functional literacy surveys. 

• Fisher concentrated on estimates of literacy among high 
school graduates. After accounting for obvious errors or 
exaggerations in the estimates, he concluded that less than 1 
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' percent of these graduatesVre functional illiterates. Further, 
w he concluded that illiteracy among 12- to 17-year-olds-has 
N remained relatively constant at 5 percent over the years* 
consisting largely of students who repeat one or more grades 
jmjd who often drop out ofiiigh school before they finish. 
For Fisher, this implied that although the schools have been 
t able to identity students who arc failing to learn to read and 
write, they have been unable |o develop these students' 
basic literacy skills. Meanwhile, for the vast majority of 
* students, literacy rates arc high and seem to be improving; 
among younger students there is sound evidence in the 
National Assessment (1978) that reading anH writing abil- 
ities have been increasing in recent years, especially for 
disadvantaged students whose achievement has been low in 
the past. 

Reviews of standardized test scores reinforce these con- 
clusions. The Wirtz Advisory Panel reviewed the steady 
14-year decline in the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores 
, and found that, although there was a general slippage across 
the range of scores, much of the decline was due to changes 
in the test-taking population — those students wishing to 
enter college (''On Further Examination-," 4977). M|>rc 
students with low reading and writing abilities began taking 
the test during the 1960's and 1970's than in the past. Only a 
small percentage of the decline was attributed to a decrease 
in the effectiveness of the schools in serving traditional 
students. In addition to changes in the test-taking popula- 
tion, factors cited as responsible for most of the decline in 
the SAT scores, were changes in family structure, the 
prevalence of television, and general social unrest, 
t These conclusions are substantiated by the analysis of the 
National Academy of Educational by a study published 
byFarr, Fay, and Negley (1,978). In that study, reading tests" 
used statewide in Indiana in the 1940's were administered to 
a contemporary population consisting of a younger and mororf? 
diverse group of students than those tested in the 194G's> 
The contemporary students were found to read about as . 
well as their predecessors, and seemed to be doing some- ^ 
what better, if one accounted for the difference in their • 
ages. 

4 

Because there was little difference in the grade equivalent per- 
formance of the 1944-45 and 1976 students on the "Iowa Silent 
Rtading Tests' * and bkause. the age-adjusted performance of the 
1976 students was markedly- higher than their 1944-45 counter- 
parts, the assumption that the reading abilities of students is 
declining is unsupported by this study, (p. 101) - 

** * 

Impiica(i&ts~ A major challenge facing schools today seems V 
to be the number of students rcquiringtiew approaches in 
teaching, compared with the students the'schools typically 
served in the past. The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress has documented clearly the learning needs of 
blacks and Hispanics compared with their white counter- 
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( * Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, Current Population Report Series P-20, 
No.217 t lCtarch 10, 1971. , . v r 
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parts.'In 1974-75, NAEP found 9-year-old black and 
Hispanic students about 13 percentage points below white 
9-year-olds in the proportion of reading tasks they were able 
to perform. Black 17-year-ol<Js lagged 19 percentage points 
and Hispanics 14 percentage points behind white 17-year- 
olds in performance of NAEP reading tasks. NAEP reported 
in its 1974 assessment of writing thatjblack students were 
less likely than whites to/produce competent or adequate 
papers according to scvefa|criteria, and were more likely to 
produce incomprehensible compositions than white stu- 
dents (see Brown, 1980). Other available indicators of 
achievement in literacy Show similar discrepancies among 
racial, economic, and geographical groups. 

There are clearly identifiable groups of students mainly 
from low-income, Iow-educational-attainment backgrounds 
and from minority groups whose achievement in literacy has 
been low in the past. Although their achievement may be 
improving somewhat, it continues to be lower than that of 
middle-class, majority students. The schools must learn to 
serve these students to head off illiteracy and equalize 
achievement jn the future. Largely, these are the groups 
Fisher found among functionally illiterate high school , 
graduates and low-achievement high school students. The 
description is also consistent with a profile developed by 
Hunter and Harmon (1979) of atlultimferaf^sr^ *~ 

Definitions 

Closely aligned to the task of identifying literacy' rates 
in this country is the task of trying to define what we 
mean by literacy. Differences in prevalent notions are 1 
demonstrated in the contrast between the definition of 
literacy adopted by the United Rations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization (UNfiflCO) and the notion 
underlying traditional programs of schooling in the United 
States. UNESCO defines as literate a person "who can with 
understanding both read and write a short, simple statement 
on his everyday life** (punter and Harmon, 1979). In con- * 
trast, reading instruction in the United States has been 
gauged against grade-level normsxsuccess is measured by 
the number of students performing at a level similar to trje 
national average for students in that grade level. UNESCO's 
definition is a minimal, functional criterion, couched in 
terms of an individual's circumstances. It is difficult to 
measure because it requires individualized definitions and 
testing procedures* but it holds the logical advantage of 
defining literacy in terms of personal needs. TJhe grade- . 
equivalent scale is entirely normative, being based on group 
averages. It offers a standard means,of comparing groups, 
but Has no clear functional anchor. 

This problem becomes apparent when grade-equivalent* 
definitions are applied to adults. What do we mean when we 
say an adult reads at the 10th grade level, or that tax forms 
are written at the 12th grade level? At best, we mean that 
(he adult would perform typical 10th grade reading tasks at 



about the sameJevel as the average 10th grader, or that* the ^ 
tax forms are similar in difficulty to a 12th* grade science 
text. These notions may be fine for '10th and 12th graders, 
who spend most of their day reading high.school science and 
social studies books, but adults spend the day reading news- 
papers, bus schedules, memos, shopping lists, operating - 
instructions for machines, blueprints, and best sellers. 
Similarly for writing, ^rade-cquivalent norms are based on 
the writing activities in nigh school English classes. Adults, 
meanwhile, spend theimme writing memos, filling out 
«forms, composing letters, or revising the writing of their 
coworkers. The question of definition becomes very com- 
plex as wc try to determine how to scale all these tasks or 
skills in simple numerical terms. 

Moving Targets. As society changes technologically and be- 
comes more diverse culturally, these considerations become 
even more important. In the 1950's, computer languages 
were used only by a few scientists. Now data processing is a 
major labor area^ and computers are becoming household ' 
appliances. The literacy of computer operation has become 
important enough in our culture to result in data processing 
courses in vocational high school programs (keypunching, 
computer operation, programming) and the inclusion of 
" u nits* orTcomputelsln ^mathematicsand scie7icel!umculums 
(computer logic, microelectronics). Similarly, broadcasting, 
videotaping, word processing, and teletext have changed 
the ways in which* we receive, store, and use information. 

Meanwhile, specialization in our work has replaced the 
need to read for^m*/ in formation twe get much of our 
news and entertainment through television) with the necd^K- 
to read very specialized and often technical information for 
our jobs. Now we compose and edit on word processors ■ - 
instead of writing and revising on paper. These kinds of 
changes have affected the relationship between schooling 
for literacy and the nature of literacy outside the school. 
Schools using conventional approaches to teach traditional, 
academic reading and writing tasks will find themselves out 
of step with" r^te ways their students read and write in the 
course of their daily lives. 

Cultural Pluralism. The cultural composition of our popu- 
lation also bears deep implications for literacy. An NIE and 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) (1980) 
study estimates that 3.5 million children from non-English- 
language homes are limited in their English proficiency. In 
'1^78, NCESestimated that^ million people in the United 
States lived in Households with language backgrounds other 
than English. The special value of literacy for various non- 
E nglish-language groups and the processes by which people 
develop reading and writing skills in more than one language 
raise critical questions for schools. Hispanic and Asian- 
American communities use native-language newspapers, 
billboards, letters, books, and other materials, while also • 
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negotiating an English-language culture. Even more im- 
portant is the variability within language cultures; Hispanic 
children may or may npt grow up in households where 

* Spanish-language books* newspapers, and other materials 
are used. Some American Indian tribes have established a 
written form of their language, a few arc establishing one 
-now/and many have no written form of theirlanguage at all. 
The issues of cultural tradition, cultural value, and cultural 
variation are crucial if we are to develop literacy appropriate 
for our constituent cultural groups.' 

Educational Goals. Another challenge confronting 
educators is to identify the kinds* and levels of literacy that 
are important to people in various circumstances. Recent 
trends have been toward the deyelbpment of functional and 
occupation-specific notions of the skills required to be 

# literate (Adult Performance Project, 1975; Sticht, 1975)t 
This^trcnd conflicts with the traditional, academic notions of 
fading and writing that have been prevalent inthe schools. 

,In clementafyschools, reading genorally^is thought of as 
phonics and vocabulary skills, applied to prose passages. In ' 
high school, reading is usually the use of a history or science 
text, orthe appreciation of Englishland American literature.. 
Rarely in elementary or secondary schooling is reading per- 



ceived as the functional use of grocery lists, bus .schedules, 
or operating manuals. Confronted with notions of functional 
literacy or even institutionalised minimal competency 
objectives of this nature, teachers can no longer use only 
traditional materials and approaches for teaching reading 
. and writing. Wcmust begin to decide whether and how 
these conflicting notions are to be reconciled in the 
development of goals fof schooling, so that the public can 
understand clearly what the schools are trying^o accomplish 
and the teachers can confront their task more squarely. 

Schooling in Literacy V 

Data from the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
and from NIE's Compensatory Education Study indicate 
that reading instruction in the elementary grades is effective 
and improving. Particularly promising are the indications 
from the National Assessment that while minority children 
still lag far behind, they are catching up with their peers — 
their achievement is improving at a rate faster than their 
white counterparts (National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, 1978). Further, NIE's Compensatory Education 
Study (1977) and evaluations of Follow-Through programs 
have concluded that structured, well-impleme^ppd pro- 
grams in basic skills for disadvantaged students can be 
effective in elementary schools. " * 

These conclusions suggest that prevalent methods of 
•early reading instruction are serving their purpose. These 
methods are based on a 50-year tradition of educational re- 
searah and curriculum development aimed atjthe teaching of 
subskills or initial skills in reading: phonics and vocabulary 
recognition. 4 " ** 

Literacy achievement, as measured by the National 
Assessment, is less promising for older than foryounger 
children. One explanation tor this phenomenon is that 
reliable methods have not yet been found for developing 
higher order skills in reading comprehension or skills in 
writing coherently. 

Summary 

There is a fundamental lack of consensus on what we mean 
by literacy becauseof the cpnfusing and sometimes contra- 
dictory data on the extent of illiteracy in this country. No 
matter what definition we use, a small groupof persons, 
predominantly poor and members of minority groups, 
currently fail to do well in school and often drop out when 
the schools arau nable to serve them. Most data on trends 
over time indicate that literacy is not diminishing but may 
actually be increasing with higher ae^ievemenjjfcy younger 
students and the extension of schooling throughout society. 
The major challerrgC/facHigtSchools^s to serve student 
groups (inclu^mgchijdren, youth, and adults) that have not 
been helped by^rrvSritional approaches in the past. 

Schools are facing this challenge at a time when they also 
are tryinfto cop^vith definitions of literacy, varying from 



the academic or traditional reading and writing skills used in 
the schools to job-specific or. functional competencies impor- 
tant outside the schools. They are confronted with changes 
in technology and methods of handling information that are 
redefining literacy, and they are trying to respond to a 
variety of traditions and values about literacy that have 
emerged as a result of the social and cultural pluralism of our 
student population. Finally, if schools are to continue to 
improve their methods of instruction, they must understand 
'the nature of reading and writing skllhcand infuse this 
understanding into teacher training, curriculum design, and 
teaching practice.. 



Research on the Extent 
Qf the Problem 

Prior to 1973, literacy was cast in terms'of years of schooling 
or the grade-level continuum of learning to read, which told 
us little about whether adults or high school graduates could 
deal with rJie reading and writing demands of theirdaily 
lives. It was not until the 'Adult Functional Reading Study 
(Murphy, 1973) and the Harris surveys of functional literacy 
that national surveys began to focus on the reading and 
writing tasks of everyday life. It was a major change to 
-measure literacy in terms of such tasks Is reading news- 
papers, bus schedules, and instructions and writing letters of 
application and filling out fojms. 

Researchers supported by NIE are ribw addressing three 
problems that were not resolved by thcshift to functional 
literacy assessment. First, they are trying to explain vari- 

* ations among different estimates of literacy. The Fisher 

f study on functional literacy (1978) examined the various 
estimates of literacy among high schootstudents and grad- 
Mgtes to determine how well the schools were identifying 
andcombatting functional illiteracy. NIE plans to support 
similar .research aimed at adult literacy m order to under-" 
stand how changes in definitions and scoring procedures 
affect the results of these different surveys. By uncovering 
whether survey differences are due, more to shadings of 

'"definitions than error, researchers hope to define more 
accurately the rates of literacy among adults. 

The second problem facing researchers is how best to v 
assess the, relationship- of multiple variables Such as age, sex, 

. race, language background, and parental education to • 
literacy. AlthougrVlevels of literacy are Highly correlated 
with' racial backgroundand parental education, we do not 
know the degree fo,which the other variables affect these 
two correlations. We Know, for example', that older people 
are less likely to be'literate, but so'srre people who hivfc had 
less schooling. Are older people less likely to be literate* 
because; they losctheir reading and writingjkills over time, 
or is this association due simply to the fact that many older 
^people received very little forrriai schooHng'to begin with? 
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We must untangle these relationships if we are to develop ' 
literacy training programs that deal with the real and special 
needs of the groups they serve. 

'to sort out the effects of age, race, parental education, * • 
and language background on literacy, NIE plans to support 
cjetailed analyses of (he adult literacy data that already -exist. 
Workplannedon'adult rcading^rforrrfance will stucfy 
various age levels, education levels, income stratr, cultural 
groups, and occupations to find out how different readirig 
skills are distributed among these groups. This type of 
analysis has not been done in the $ast. 

'Researchers areals/) facing a third problem: how to define 
literacy in terms ofym individual's needs and circumstances. 
.Whether or not waare literate depends on whether we have 
the types or levels sofJite racy needed to do our Work, to cieal 
with governmenTagencies and other organizations, to carry^ 
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out everyday chores, or to learn and entertain ourselves. 
Kirsckand Guthrie <1977-78)Yuggested measuring literacy 
in terms of thegap between the kinds of literacy a person 
needs or wants and the kinds of reading and writing that 
person is able to do.In 1980, Nit's Teaching and Learning 
grants program for tfie first time encouraged research on the 
relationship between an individual's literacy and his needs, 
skills, and self image. 

What Do We Mean by Literacy? 
Research on Definitions 

In shifting from levels of schooling or grade-level norms to 
functional literacy surveys, we open up the more funda- 
mental questions of what literacy means in a complex and 
changing society. At NIE, research on this question ranges 
from the cleaning of literacy for the individual, to the nature 
of literacy for social or cultural groups, to the meaning of 
literacy for.the society at large. 

Literacyhqdthe Individual. In a ground-breaking study 
supported the Ford Foundation, Scribnerand Cole 
, (1978) studied the basic thinking skills of people, who are 
literate compared with those of people who are not. They 
studied the Vai tribe in Liberia,, where liieracyls taught 
in formally /and where there is no pervasive, book-based 
education. The researchers sought to determine whether 
certain cognitive skills are the result of being literate or 
whether these skills are the result of formal schooling. 
Scribnerand Cole did hot find that literacy seemed'to 
change the basic problem-solving or reasoning processes. dT 
those who are able to read and write, but that literacy,did 
seem to make people more conscious of their ability to use 
language, for example, to clarify directions or analyze the 
things other people say. The importance of Scribnerand 
Cole's study lies less in its findings than in the questions it 
has led researchers to ask about literacy as an attribute or 
personal function: 

C 

Our research among theVau a West-African people for whom ^ 
schooling and the acquisition of Ikcracy are separate activities ; has 
led us to reconsider the nature of literacy and its intellectual effects, 
(p. 448) . . s 

This study provided, for the first time, anpffective investi- 
gation of the basic psychological skills Involved in being 
literate. It also suggested the importance of studying basic 
skills in contexts outside the schofcs. 

Since the completion of theScribnerand Cole study, NIE 
has begun to support research on the knowledge that adult 
^illiterates and young children have of the rules of language. 
In a project at Sunford University, Charles Ferguson (1980) 
is trying to findout what adululliterates know about 
language — its logical structures and conventions. In other 
NIE-fJhded^rojccts^ Jerome Harste (19,80-81) and 



Elizabeth Sulzby (1980-82) arc exploring the perceptions 
young children.have about language as a communications 
system. In both cases, the research will have a profound 
effect on the assumptions teachers make about their stu- 

y dents: Do preschoolers understand that letters form words 
and sentences, and that the words and sentences then give 
warnings or convey stories? Do illiterate adults understand 
how language is used and structured, or do .we gain these 

N insights as we learn to read? This line of research places 
literacy within the broader psychology of the individual. 

Literacy in Occupational and Cultural Groups. Do people 
; in different occupations^need different kinds of literaeffDo 
cultural groups have special values and traditions about 
reading and writing? Should4iteracy instruction respond to 
the unique needs and values of people in these groups? 
Education in the past has used standard methods of school- 
ing to teach uniform skills in reading and writing. Our 
society includcVrrfany groups whose needs, circumstances, 
values, and traditions determine kinds of literacy important 
to their members. This fact leads us then to question how 
the schools can respond to the unique needs of these * 
groups. Research in this vein has focused on two types of 
groups — people in different occupations, dnd people who 
belong to different ethnic and cultural groups. 

Thomas Sticht (Human Resources Research Organiza- 
tion )und his colleagues,Norvillc Northcutt (University of 
Texas), Larry Mikulecky (Indiana University), and others 
are studying the reading and writing skills needed to do 
, various tasks. Thfcir work has the immediate goal of locating 
literacy skills most relevant to job performance or daily life 
chores so these skills can be taught asditectly and efficiently 
as possible. * 1 

Sticht (!975inoted that organizations such as businesses 
or the military have made immediate improvements in job- 
related literacy skills because they can choose to train *• 
someone for a specific job, can selectonly those who are 
already suitable for a job, andean adapt a job to the general 
abilities of their applicants. For example, the armed^serviccs 
have begun to teach their personnel only those basic skills 
needed to do a specific job. An Army auto repair specialist is 
taught to read and write the materials needed to accomplish 
his particular line of work; he is not taught general writing or 
reading skills. This approach is^now being tried, success- 
fully, in civilian job-training programs for the unemployed. 

Research planned in the NIE Home, Community, and 
Work unit, complementing the Youth Employability and 
Education Program, will locate/he reading and writingskills 
required for employability and for job performance in a 
variety of civilian jobs. This work is beginning to develop ' 4 
teamwork between NIE and the Departments of Labor and 
Defense because of its direct application to trainingip youth 
labor programs, the military, and-adult and secondary 
education. » * 



Although /this type of training has met with some su 

* researcSSis are aware that training in job-specific skills con 
flicts with' the traditional notion of a general education and 
may not prepare a student more generally for active citizen- 
ship or for further education. To^ounter tnls problem? a 
1980 NIE conference, "Basic Skills for Productivity and 
Participation," considered how basic problem-solving skills 
in mathematics and literacy might be taught in terms of 
work experience or job training. NI^'s Teaching and" ' 
learning grants programs in 1980and 198ljvill continue 
support consideration of trus issue by educators, training 
specialists; and others. * > 

NIE also lus begun to study the meaning of literacy for. 
different cultural groups. The history and values of a people 
determine the kinds of reading and writing skills its mem- 
bers need, both in English and in their native-language. 
Knowledge of the attitudes of language groups toward 
literacy is crucial to designing educational programs that are 
effective for members of that group. 
• At the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 
Steven Rederis studying the value of literacy in social and 
/economic terms for Indians in an Alaskan filing village. 
Joshua Fishman (Yeshiva Umvers#y, 1979-8U is examining 
the role of cultural values and traditions of six different 
language groups in New York and the development of 
"biliteracy" by children in those groups. Bernard Spolsky 
' (1979-81) and his associates at the University of New,, 
Mexico are exploring the cultural or community determi- 
nants^ literacy by using both a comparative and historical 
study of six different language groups. This type of activity 
will help schools develop literacy instruction that will meet 
the specific needs of the groups they serve: * * 

NIE work on cultural definitions of literacy is being ex-^ 
panded to include: studies of language use in communities 
in which bilingual education is successful; activities of the 
recently established Nationaljbenter for Bilingual Research; 
priorities in the Teaching ana Learning grants programs; 
expanded work at the Northwest Laboratory; and a new 
project planned for 1981 on the use of writing in and out of 
school by urban high school students. The work is « 
community-based, exploring literacy in terms of specific 
cultural groups. This research is also desftiptive, opening 
our eyes to views of literacy that arc not limited by our 
preconceptions of language use and schooling. 

Literacy in the Society at Large. The reading and writing 
\ skills we need to do our jobs, to pay our taxes, to get an 
appliance repaired, to enter into contracts^ana to perform a ' 
host of other functions are becoming specialized, and 
demanding. * ^ 

The burden of paperwork is clearly onex>f the major social 
issues involving literacy. In fact, iris the^gip side'^f the 
literacy coin: We can increase literacy by .training people, 
but we can also enhance it by removing tfie unnecessary 
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burden of forms, warranties, and regulations that a re too 
difficult to read. In 1978, NIE started the Document - 
Design Project, conducted by the American Institutes for 
Research. It is a comprehensive program of research and 
"technical assistance to help government agencies and other 
organizations simplify the materials they publish. 

Studying the historyof literacy is another way of under- 
standing the role of literacy in our society. It is useful for us 
to understand how literacy affects the legal status, economic 
well-being, or cultural affairs of people who can read and 
^rite compared with those who cannot. By studying the 
ways literacy has functioned in the past, we can understand 
Jiow it functions for people now. In 1980, NIE, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and the Library of Congress co- 
sponsored a conference at the Library of Congress that 
brought historians (together to apply their research on 
literacy to the educational issues of the present. 

Through projects and conferences of this nature, NIE will 
continue to develop research on the changing nature of 
* « >- 



literacy as an aspect of our society. In 1980 and 1981, NIE 
will convene planning conferences on the use of television 
and computer technology to teach reading and writing. 
These conferences will lay out new lines of research on the 
use of instructional hardware. Meanwhile, grants programs 
will support research by historians, legal scholars, econo- 
mists, and others to explore what it means to be literate now 
and in the foreseeable future. 

In thcjgc three areas — literacy as an individual function, 
literacy as a group or cultural function, and literacy as a 
general social function — NIE will continue to explore the 
definition and role of literacy .Eventually, this research will 
attew us to sharpen methods of measuring literacy, enabling 
us to defmfc tasks and to set criteria that reflect a sense of the 
literacy needs the individual and society face, and to direct 
teaching to the skills members of our society need and value. 

Status of Research on Teaching Literacy 

NIE's Compensatory Education Study (1977) and the 
Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study (Denham and 
Lieberman, 1980) suggest that instruction in the basic skills • 
is most effective when it is structured to insure a relatively 
high level of actual rime engaged in learning activities. 
When instructional time anrfmethods are subject to the 
variability of individual teachers, there is no assurance that 
the sarnV amount of learning will take place. 

How arc reading and writing taught now? Do these prac- 
tices reflect ou r best knowledge about how they could be 
taught? How can we improve literacy instruction, for those * 
whose achievement is lowest? NIE has been part of a long, 
tradition of research in the teaching of reading and has been 
the major organization committed to support the much 
younger line of research on writing. 

In reading* research on the subslulls of word recognition 

0 and phonics has culminated in programs for early reading 
instruction that seem to be quite effective in teaching young 
children initial reading skills. Recently, NIE has played the 
primary role in moving researclxon reading to deeper 
processes of comprehension, and this work is beginning to 

4 influence the instruction of reading-to-Iearn. 

In Writing, ! NIE supported some of the earliest research „ 
on the psychological processes of composition. Since then, * 
the Institute has funded comprchensivpitudies of the 
development of writing inyoung children and has supported 
research on thecharacteristics of coherent writing. This 
research is beginning to result in instructional techniques 
that arc ba&rfxm a deep understanding of how a child's 
writing skills are developed. 

As discussed earlier, a central problem in literacy devel- . 
opment is the student who qfpes not learn through* the 

•customary methods.' We are learning, through NIE's Center 
for the Study of Reading and our fundamental grants pro- 
grams, that reading com prehension — the interpretation and 
use of a piece of text— -depends on the child's background, 



cultural values, experience, and accumulated knowledge. 
This implies that instruction in reading, especially for chil- 
dren from various social and cultural groups, should reflect 
the particular background .of the student. NIE research 
programs arej>roviding the information to help teachers 
respond to these special student populadins^as well as to 
the knowledge and interests of students as individuals. 

In adult education, teaching methods and even the 
materials for teaching literacy were adapted from materials 
and techniques used in elementary schools. Ourrescarch.on 
adult learning and literacy has explored the special charac- 
teristics of adults as learners mainly jto provide the basis for 
more appropriate teaching strategics for adults. In testing, 
NIE has had strong programs to measure cultural bias in 
achievement testing so as to enable the development of 
more useful devices for assessing the learning of minority 
students. Research on problem-solving, cognitive skills, and 
language development has concentrated especially on chil- 
• drcn from minority sociocul rural groups/so we can under- , 
stand how the learning characteristics iff these students may 
differ from mainstream students. * /v\ • 

Work planned at NIE will deal directly with literacy* 
instruction for least-served, high-need populations at two 
levels. For those essentially otftof the, elementary/secondary 
school system, two programs will study teaching practice* 
and the assumptions behind curriculum dcyign: A*study of 
adult literacy programs will describe typical instructional * 
practice in programs now in operation, applying research on 
adult learning to the design of improved practice. Research 
on employability skills will help identify the literacy tasks 
involved in becoming employed and doing a job,* so youth 
training programs can be aimed directly at these skills. 

Work in elementary and secondary schooling will explore 
the special learning characteristics pf minority students. A 
series of stupes in tfyc NIE Reading anS Language Studies . 
unit will investigate the special situation ofrteaching reading 
to urban black, barrio Hispanic, and reservation Indian chil- 
dren. These projects will study student learning processes, 
motivational characteristics, family andcommunity supports 
for schooling, teacher training, and other factors important 
to achievement. • 

Summary * • 

Current research on literacy is experiencing major transi- v 
tioas. Research on the extent of illiteracy is largely a matter 
of deeper analysis of existing dara^cognizing^at more * 
powerful notions of literacy are needed before advances can 
be made in measu rement or teaching. Meanwhile 4 , new * 
approaches to exploring the nature of literacy are quietly 
moving tiiis research forward and arc stimulating a |ood deal 
of interest from disciplines not previously involved. Com * 
pleihenting these efforts are new explorations in teaching . 
and learning research riiat focus on ways to improve literacy 
instruction for students not served well in the past. 
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• Scribner, S., and Cole, M. "Literacy Without Schooling; IResting 
for Intellectual Effects," Harvard Educational Review, 48 (4; 1978. 

Spolsky, B., En^Iebrecht, G., and Ortiz, L. Sociolinguistics of 
Literacy: An Historical and Comparative Study, NIE Grant NIE-G-79- 
0173,1979-81. ' x 

Sticht, T. (ed.). Reading for Working: A Functional Literacy Anthol- 
ogy. Alexandria, Va.: Human Resources Research Organization, 
1975. 

Sulzby, E. beginning Readers 9 Developing Knowledge About Written 
Language. NIE Grant NIE-G-80-01 76, 1980-82. ♦ 

• * ■ - * 

3 Vogt, D. Literacy Among Youths 12-1 7. Vital and Health Statistics, 
Series 11-131, Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1973. x „ a 
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In FY, 1978, NIE made 444 awards totaling $76.2 million. In 
FY 1979, it made 577 awards totaling $80.2 million. The 
NIE awards supportedj>rogram activities that focused on 
the Institute's two goals: to promote educational equity and 
to improve educational practice. * 

Those intereste&in seeking NIE funding support may do 
so by participating in the Institute's grants competitions, by 
responding to Institute requests for proposals (RFP's), or by 
submitting unsolicited proposals. 

Grants Competitions , 

Grants competitions^enerally call for research proposals'in * 
one or more specific areas of interest'(e.g., grants for re- 
' ** scarcfron law and government in education, or teaching and 
* Joarning research grants). The areas covered by a particular 
f edinpeiition, as well a* that competition's application pro- 
a, "*t cSdures^igibiltty requirements, and deadlmes, are< » 
^t'na6\ncj^in^eTcderal Register. % - * * 



The Federal Register is sold by theSupcriritendentof 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, and is 
available in the libraries of many universities and research^ 
institutions. Competition announcements are also widely 
distributed by NIE to resear<jyfcstitutioris, universities and 
colleges, education associatic^BSnd interested individuals. 



Requests for Proposals 



KFP's arc formal procurement actions that announce NIE's 
intent to issue a contract to carry ou^specific tasks (e.g.*; 
evaluate an ongoing project). A contract is awarded to the- 
bidder who submits the best technical proposal meeting the 
requirements of the announced scope of work within a . 
competitive budget range. Brief synopses of all RFP's are 
published in the Commerce Business Daily, along jvith in- 
formation on how to ofStain a complete copy of the RFP. 
Subscriptions to the Commerce Business Daily arc available 
through the Superintendent of Documents: . 

Unsolicited Proposals 

© I * 

Although most funds arc awarded through fhe processes de- 
. scribed above, the Institute encourages eligible individuals 

and groups to submit unsolicited proposals relevant to its 
^ mission. Tq broaden the community of researchers con- 
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NIE Funding Information 




Scerned with educational programs, NIE is particularly 
itc rested in rcceiying proposals from institutions primarily 
serving minorities and women; from teachers, school 
administrators, and others involved in education at the local 
level; and from scholars in disciplines not normally involved 
in educational research. Approxynately $2 million has be'er^ 
set aside in the current fiscal year to support new unsolicited 
proposals. < . * \ 

NI E will acc e pt unsoli cited proposals at any time. 
Fur^mglfetislohs arc~ma3e~twice Ta^ear.^S^ricador^lHe^ 
lines for unsolicited proposals are available from the NIE 
Unsolicited Proposals Coordina/or, National Institute of 
^Education, Washington, D.C. 20208, (202)254-7920. 

Who May Receive NIE Awards * 

Colleges, universities, state departments of education, local 
education agencies, other public or private-nonprofit 
agencies, organizations, groups, and individuals are usually 
eligible for grants. Corporations, institu^ons, or agencies 
whose net earnings accrue fo the benefit of private share- ^ 
holders ox individuals are, also eligible to receive awards from 



NIE, but such organizations will be awarded a contract 
rather than a grant. (Only contracts will be awarded in 
response to RFP's). - 

To increase opportunities for minority and women-owned 
firms to participate in educational research, NIE has set 
aside certain procurements for award under the 8(a) program 
of the Small Business Administration. For additional infor- 
mation, contact the Minority Business Program Coordinator, 
National Institute of Education, Washington, D.C. 20208, 
1202)254-7940. 

Eligible Areas of Research 

NIE .support is restricted to research and development 
projects in the field of education. The general definition 
includes research (basic and applied), planning studies, 
evaluations, investigations, experiments,, and developmen- 
tal activities. Projects arcnot generally eligible for funding if 
they are primarily service in nature, seek primarily opera- 
tional fufids, appear to duplicate existing projects, or offer 
standard services or routine analyses in accordance with 
existing practices. 
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*fhc Institute continues to publish a number of documents 
that report on the results of NIE -sponsored projects and 
activities. The following list indicates ^publications prepared 
during 1978 and 1979/ * 



Reference Materials ' 

* Directory of ERIC Microfiche Collections. ERIC Processing 
and Reference Facility. September 1978. 

Lists every organization that maintains a sizable micro- 
fiche collection by cities within each state. Intended to help 
ERIC users find the collection closest to them that can 
answer particular information needs. 

*birtaory of ERIC Search Services. November 1978. 

Lists and briefly' describes the organizations that are 
currently providing computerized searches of the ERlC data 
base. Entries are grouped by state and by city within states. 

•/ nformatjion Analysis Products (And Other Clearinghouse 
Publications): Dorothy A. Slawsky, ed. September 1979.^ 

Contains*an annotated bibliography of information anal- 
ysis publications in the ERIC clearinghouses during the 
January to December 197^period. . 

Reflections and Recommendations: Fourth Annual Report of the 
. National Councihf££ducationaf Research. 1978. (Available 
t from NIE.) - 

Provides an overview of NCER's observations and recom- 
mendations on education, educational research", NIE's 



•When copies of these publications are available from NIE, this has 
been indicated. However, some publications are currently available 
only through the Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC) system or the U.S. Government Printing Office (GPO). A 
single sbterisk'H preceding a'puMicafiOn title indicates that the 
publication is available through ERIC. A double asterisk (••) 
preceding a^ublication tide indicates that that publication is also 
available through GPQ. More complete information on ordering 
publications is included at the end of this listing. 

S 
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activities and aims for the coming year, and fundamental 
research. 

The National Institute of Education. March 1979. (Available 
from NIE,) ^ 

Describes the purpose and mission of the Institute and 
the activities of its three program areas: Teaching and 
Learning, Educltional Policy and Organization, and 
Dissemination and Improvement of Practice. 

School Administration - 

"Declining Enrollments: The Challenge of the Coming Decade: 
Susan Abramowitz and Stuart Rosenfeld, eds. March 1978. 
GPO Stock No. 017-080-01832-2 ($6.95). (ED 150 708) ■ * 

Presents papers on the financial, administrative, and 
legislative aspects of the declining enrollment problem. 

"High School y 77:A Survey of Public Secondary School 
Principals. Susan Abramowitz and Ellen Tcncnb au m.- - 
December 1978. (ED 170223) 

Reports on the mechanisms of high school coordination 
and structure; describes school curriculum; and explores the 
nature of school bureaucracy, school size, student composi- 
tion, and problems faced by today's schools. 

Higher Education Planning : A Bibliographic Handbook. D. 
Kent Halstcad, ed. June 1979. GPO Stock No. 017-08&- 
02016-5 ($6.95). (ED 172 621) (Available from NIE.) 

Presents selected, fjilly annotated bibliographic entries of 
significant book and journal contributions in the field of * 
higher education planning at the state and national levels 
during the past decade. 

In-School Alternatives to Suspension: Conference Report. Pro- 
gram on Educational Policy and Organization. April 1979. 
GPO Stock No. 017-080-02038-6 ($5.00). (ED 173 95J) 
'(Available from NIE.) 

. Presents papers and proceedings of an April 1978 NIE- 
s pons ore d national conference designed to explore and 
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illuminate various aspects of altemative*approachcs to 
suspension. Papers address such considerations raised by 
in-school alternatives as legal issues, the status of discipline 
in public education, parent and community involvement In 
the discipline process, and effective organization and 
implementation of alternative programs. 

r 

" ^Revitalizing Rural Education: A Legislator's Handbook. 
Jonathan P. Sher. September 1978. (ED 168 750) > 

Examines trends and issues in rural education that are 
confronting state legislatures throughout the country* 
Specific topics include (1) socioeconomic characteristics of 
rural America and current status of education, (2) overview 
of rural school and district organization, (3) financing, (4) 
teachers, and (5) delivery of appropriate services and 
programs. 
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**SchoolCrim£and Disruption: Prevention Models. Program on 
Educational Policy and Organization. June 1978. GPO 
StockfNd. 017-080-01908-5 ($4.00). (ED 160710) 

'Presents papers on a national effort to respond to the' 
school crime problen\and practical-app/oaches to school 
crime prevention and control. 

*State Legal Standards/or the Provision of Public Education. 
Program on Educational Policy and Organization. 
November 1978. (ED 165 308) * 

Summarizes a 7,400-page compilation of constitutional 
provisions, laws, and regulations governing public ele- 
mentary and secondary education. „ * 4 

***Teenagc Snioting: Immediate and Lgng ferm Patterns* 
Dorothy. E. Green. November 1979. GPO Stock No. 017 
080-02074-2(16.00). 

Presents the results of two studies sponsored b y NIE on 
the prevalence of adolescent smoking and variables in pre- 
dicting later, more "habitual" smoking in young adulthood. 



Summarizes the findings and recommendations of NfE's 
3*ycar congrcssio^ally mandated study of school crime and 
violence., ^ ^ 

ViolenJ Schools— ga^frqols, Volume I: The Safe School Study 
Report to the Congress^ January 1978. GPO Stock No. 017- 
08^01830-M r $6.00X (ED 149464)tAvailableTrom NIE.) 

Reports the resufts o£a 3-year study undertaken by NIE 
at the request of the Congress to determine the number of 
schools affected by crime and violence, the types and 
seriousness of crimes, and how school crime can be pre- 
vented. (Note that cdmpanion voluifies are entitled Safe 
SchoolStudy.) 

Safe School Study: Volume?, Methodology. December 1977. 
(ED 149 465) (Available fromNIE.) 

Describes the methodologies, instruments, and pro- 
cedures used in the*conctuct of a 3-year study aimed at 
determining the number of schools affected by crime or 
violence, the types and scriousricss of crimes, and how 
school crime can be prevented. (Note that volume I is 
e n titled Violent Schools — Safe Schools. ) 

\ 

Safe School Study: Volume 3, Data Files documentation. 
February 1978. (ED 153 327) (Available from Nft).). 

Provides information. about, data files used in'a 3-year 
study of school crime, including physical description of the- 
data tape 2nd its files, record layout information r speciar 
ooding techniques, anomalies,and problems within the data, 
advice on analyzing the**data, and guidelines for merging and 
aggregating. (Note that volume I is entitled Violent Schools- 
Safe Schools.) 
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School Finance 



Violent Schools— Safe Schools: The Safe School Study Report ta 

theCongress, Executive Summary. February 1978. (ED 149 

466) (Available from NIE.), ' - ' 

- . I 
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Higher Education Financing ik\Ac Fifty States: Intetsjate 
Comparisons, Fiscal Year Ml f t tfiReview Edition). Marilyn 
McCoy and D. KentHaisfeadflScptembcrT979. GPO Stock , 
. ^o.017-080-0206^($7.$^ % 
Presents- and analyzes a number of conditions affecting 
stajejinancing support of higher education. Twenty/five 
measures of state higher educaflon financing are reported in 
student enrollments, state and local government taxation^ 
an deallocatio n? intti tutidTial revenues, and institutional 
expenditures. 1 ^ 

**TlMnTalk About School Finance. Margaret E. Goertzetal. 
May 1978.* GPO Stock No. 017-0804)1875-6 ($?.30). (ED 
157166)' / . ; JL 

, Discusses the valUectfoices in any school finance formula, 
defines the basic typjw^fmaocing plans, describes the * 
factors that influence" raitm^'and^distributing money, and 
examines the FedeYal rfcle in financial decisions. * 
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'School Finance Reform in the States: /P7£. "Allan Oddcn. June 
1978. (ED 158 425) ' N — f . ' . , 

"Provides an overview of state actions in 1977, current' 
trends ir\ litigation strategies, the status of policy research on 
emerging school finance issues, and prospects for 1978. ^ . 

"Tax Wealth in Fifty States. D. Kent Halstead, Spring 1978. 
GPO Stock No. 0K$gW)i'871-3 ($5.00)'.^D 157 167)- 
Provides the*results of a study to improve tiie accuracy 
with which the rcpr^ntaftve tax system is measured and * 
explains the relationspr^etween expcnditurcneeoXand 
revenue capacity. » 




Tax Wealth m Fifty Statis ^197 f Supplement. D. Kent Halstead 
and Kent Weldon. OctSbcr 1979. GPO Stock No, 017 
080-0207^9 ($5.50). (Available from NIED 

Supplemen ts the earlier Tax Wealth in Fifty States by 
presenting tax capacity, effort/and collected revenue data 
-fbrstate and locatgovernments in 1977, 



Basic Skills. Topics include the issues-surrounding the use 
^|Rf standardized tests, the congressional perspective on basic 
skHls and testing, and the Federal response. Also sum- 
marizes recommendations of conference participants 
regarding Federal actions that should be taken with regard 
to testing. 




Reading Language, 
and Mathematics « 



Functional.Uteracy and the Schools. Donald L. Fisher, January 
1978. (ED 151 760> (Available from NIE.) 

Critically examines several major surveys on functional 
literacy puts forth the view that national literacy rates are 
higher than frequently presentedlh the media. 

•Research. Within Reach: A Research-Guided 'Respdnse to Concerns 
of Reading Educators. Phyllis Weaver and Fredi ShonkofF. 
October 1978. (ED 162 283) 4 ; ' * 

Poses 24 questions that might be as kgj fay jctfCners, 
supervisors, and administrators regarding the m cure of 
reading and its instruction, reading readiness, developing 
reading skills, and reading comprehension. Provides dis- 
cussion and suggested reading list for each question. 



Tests arid Testing 



•Achievement Testing and Basic Skills: Conference Proceedings. 
February 1979. (ED 171 784) 

• Provides summaries of papers presented at the March 
1978 National Conference on Achievement Testing and 
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Assessment Instruments forLimited English-Speaking Students: A 
Needs Analysis. Nancy A. Locks et al. October 1978. 
(Available from NIE.) 

Provides information on the adequacy of testing instru- 
ments available to assess the performance of students in 
kinderga/ten through sixth grade whose first language is 
Chinese, French, Italian, Navajo, Portuguese, Spanish, or 
Tagalog. 

Testing, Teaching and Learning: Chairman's Report of d Con- 
ference^ Research on Testing. Ralph W. Tyler and Sheldon 
H. White. October 1979. GPt> Stock No. 017*80-02071-8 
($£.25). (Available from NIE.) ^ * 

Gives a brief description of the deliberations and • 
recommendations of an August 1978 conference on research 
on testing. # ■ < 

Testing, Teaching and Learning: Report of a Conference on 
Research on Testing. Ralph W. Tyierand Sheldon H. White. 
, October 1979. GPO Stock No. 017-080-02071-6 ($8.00). 
(Availablcfrom NIE.) *~ 

Contains the papers presented at the August 1978 NIE- 
sponsored conference on teSA^, as well as the reports of the 
working committees. , m - m ^> 

Career arid Vocational Education 

Freestyle. National Institute of Education. February 1979^ 
(Available from NIE.) * . - 

Describes the public television series Freestyle, which is 
designed totejiable young viewers to see their options in 
career-related interests, activities, and behaviors. 

•Inside Experience-Based Career Education: Personal Reactions 
to Non-Traditional Learning. Larry McClure, ed. April 1979. 
(&Q 174803) 1 
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s Presents 1^ perspectives on experience-based career 
education {EBCE) through essays prepared by an EBCE 
graduate, a chief state school officer, a school board 
-member, an assistant superintendent,, a union organizer, an 
employer, a parent, a curriculum specialist, a high school 
principal, a former teacher, and an EBCE learning manager. 

The Planning Papers for the Vocational Education Study: 
Vocational Education Study Publication No. L April 1979. 
GPO Stock No. 017-O8O-O202M ($7.00). (ED 171 959) 
(Available from NIE.) 

* Contains planning papers that discuss current issues 
regarding the role of Federal policy in the field of vocatibnal 
education. Papers were commissioned from various policy- 
makers and researchers as one means of providing input in 
the preparation ofNIE's congrcssionally mandated A Plan 
for the Study of Vocational Education. 




The Planning Papers on Consumer and Homemaking Education 
Programs? Vocational Education Study Publication No. 2. April 
1979. GPO StockNo, 017-O8O-O2023-O ($7.00). (ED'171 
960) (Available from NIE.) 

Contains planning papers that detail issues for discussion 
regarding the Federal role in the field of consumer and 
homemaking education. Papers were commissioned from 
various policymakers and researchers m the field of 
consumer and homemaking education as one means of pro- 
viding input in the preparation of NIB's congressionally 
mandated A Plan for the Study of Vocational Education. 

Postsecondary Education , 

** Adult teaming Needs and the Demand for Lifelong Learning. 
Charles B. Stalford, ed. November 1978. GPO StockNo. 
017-080-02015*7($1.70). 

Presents two papers xhit discuss the needs, interests, and 
part ic i p atio n of adults in timing arfivirfr an d a third 
paper highlighting the activities of the NIE-sponsored 
CorfTcfcnce'on Lifelong Learning. Papers deal with the 
influences upon the possible demand for lifelong learning in 
the future. 

* *An Evaluative Look at Nontraditional Postsecondary Educa- 
tion. Program on Teaching and Reaming. September 1979. 
GPO Stock No. 017-08$&2048-3 ($5.50). 
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Contains three papers exploring the issues affecting non«- 
traditional college programs and the unique population, they 
serve — adult part-time learners. Intended to serve as a re- * 
source tool for professionals involved* with either the policy 
or administration of nontraditional postsecondary education. 

The External Degree as a Credential; Graduat&^Experiences. in 
Employment and FurtherStudy. Carol P. Sosdian^nd ^aure 
M. Sharp. April 1978. (ED 154 728) (Available from NIE.) 

Examines the experiences of graduates from external 
degree programs as they move into new jobs or careers or as 
they'continue their educations. 

* * External Degrees: Program and } StOldeilf Characteristics. Carol 
P. Sosdian. March 1978. (ED 152 174) 

, Examines the enrollment and offering of external degree 
programs in both traditional institutions and institutions that 
sponsor only external degree programs. 

** Finance, Productivity, and Management in Postsecondary 
Education: Selected Research Topics. D. Kent Halstead. July 
1978. GPOStqckNo. 017-080-01881-1 ($2.40). (ED 15fr 
641) . 

Presents research questions/hypotheses, problem situa- 
tions, and expected value of research; relevant previous and 
• current research; and research guidance for 28 topics dealing 
with finance, productivity^ and management in* postsec- - 
ondary educatkfh. 

\W ■ 

Future Directions in Open burning: A Report Based on an 
Invitational Conference on Open Learning Programs. Ronald * 
— Jttto^JDecejnbea9J9jGEO StockNo. QlZ480-0208Q-7„ 
($4.25). fc ^ 

Presentsa summary of the Conference on Future Direc- 
tions in OjSen Learning, sponsored by NIE and the Univer- * 
sity of Mid-America, in which representatives of open 
learning projects and of organizations interested in,the 
development or delivery of mediated instructional materials 
discussed key issues associated with the Open Learning 
NJovement.* i 



""High^ Education Prim an)i Price Indexes: 1978 Supplement 
D, KentHalstcad. 1978. GPOStockNo. Q17-080-01946-9 
($1.90). * • 

Presents complete descriptions of the indexes, together 
with index values and price data, for fiscal years 1911 
through 1977. _ • • 4 - 4 „ * 

"Improving Equity in PostsecondarfEducation: New Directions, 
- for Leadership. Juditji Hi. Gappa. December 1977. *(EQ 154 
709), ,t • . ^ 

Provides a review of the cifrrent status of equity in post- 
secondary education and a projection of possible new 
^irections for research and leadership in this area. 



Compensate^ E ducatibft^ 



. The Compensator^ Educatton Study: Executive Summary. July 
1978. (ED 160 692) (Available from NIE.) 
{ Summarizes the findings and recommendations of IJJIEV 
congressional ly mandatecj study on compensatory » 
education. * 

Compensatory Education Study: A Final Report prom the 
L National Institute of Education. September 1978. (ED 161 
9%) (Available fromNIE.) 

Provides^ series of documents, termed interim reports, 
presenting information from more than 35 research projects 
' making, up the congrcssionally mandated Compensatory 
Education S$idy. . 0 * N * Z *'* ' 

•» * • * , 

"Compensatory Education Study: MftorResearcfcProjects:A* 
- Supplemental Report from the National Instifuk of Education.' % 
* September 1978. (ED 174 727) * '" 

Provides^an overview of the findings of the NIE Com- 
K pensatory Education Study ahd i summary/of each of the 
*i more than 35 Research projects that comprise the study. 

* #- 

^-Perspectives on Me Instructional Dimensions Study: A Sup- 
plemental Report from the National Institute oj Education. . 
' • November 1978. (ED 174 728) 

♦ * ProvidesWoyerview of the *1978 NlE-sponsored Instruc- 
tional. Dimensions Study Conference, as r well as papers 
discussing issues in the four areas on which,the conference 
focused.' (1) opportunity to learr^ (2) instructidnal setting; , 
(3) planning, prganization, and management; anff (4) 
individualization of instruction. 
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"State Compensatory Education Programs: A-Supplefnefital 
Report from the National Institute of Education Richard Moss 
and Catherine Hodgman. December 1978. (ED 173514) 

Reports on the followup activities related to NIE's . 
congressionally mandated study of compensatory educadon 
aifedescribes the actj^ries and administration of compensa- 
tory education prograirc.in 17 states. 4 




Desegregation 



* * The Catholic Communuf and the Integration % of Public and 
Catholic Schools. Mary von EulerandSr. GailLambers, 
C.H.S., eds. March 1979. GPO Stock No.«01 7-080-02012-2 
($i.20). (ED 170433T 

Presents seven papers explaining what is now being done 
and what might be done to integrate Catholic schools and to 
enable the Catholic community to play a creative and con- 
structive role in the desegregation process in public schools. 

""A Citizen's Guide to School Desegregation Law. Program on 
Educational Policy and Organization. July 1978. GPO Stock 
No. 01 7-080-gl$96-9 ($2.40). (ED 160 689) 

Explains recent decisions by the U.S. Supreme Court that 
set standards for desegregation cases in all Federal courts; 
summarizes noteworthy Fedeialcases in which theU.S. 
SupVeme Court did not make significant rulings during the 
1976-77 term; and discusses important cases that have been 
heard recently in the California State court system. 

"Supplement to School Desegregation: A Report of State and * 
Federal Judicial and Administrative Action. December 1978.' 

• (ED 174 710} 

Provides the current statul of all active or likejy-to-be- 
.active desegregation enforcement actions in'fche federal 

* courts, state courts, and s|ate and Federal administrative 
actions. Mt. 




Women and Minorities 



- Conference on the Educational and Occupational Needs of Black 
Women, Volume I: Overview and Recommendations. National 
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Institute Of Education. April' 1978. (ED 156 768) (Available 
fromNlE.) 

Presents an overview and the key coficems/recommenda- 
tions of a 1975 NIE-sponsorcd conference held to (1) de- 
velop a policy-oriented research agenda forNIE focused on 
the educational and occupational needs of black women and 
(2) develop a broad-scale research and policy agenda that 
other agencies and institutions could undertake. Alsoln- 
* eludes abstracts of nine pipers presented at the conference. 

Conference on the Educational and Occupational NeeaYbf Black 
Women, Volume 2: Research papers. National Institute of 
Education. April 1978. (ED 157 961) (Available from NIE.) 

Contains the nine papers presented at a 1975 NIE- 
sponsored conference on the educational ami occupational 
needs of black women. » 

Experimental Program for Opportunities in Advanced Study and 
Research in Education: Project Abstracts. Program on Dis- 
semination and Improvement of Practice. April 1979. (ED 
173 507) (Available from NIE.) s ? 

Briefly describes NIE's fexpcrimental Program for Oppor- 
tunities^ Advanced Study and Research in Education and 

.provides abstracts for projects funded under this program in 
FY 1977 and 1978. * • - 1 

<*■ % 
Experimental Program for Opportunities in Advanced Study and 
Research in Education: Project Abstracts. Minorities and * 
Women's Program. October 1979. (Available from NIEl) ^ 
Briefly describes NIE's Experimental Program forOppor- 
tunities in Advanced Study and Research in Education and 
provides abstracts forprbjects funded under this program in 

'FY 1979. — 

i 

r Sex Equity in Education: N IE-Sponsored Projects and Publican 
tions. 3usan S. Klein. October 1979. (Available from NIE.<) 

Contains 104 abstracts of sex equity projects being funded 
by NIE, as well as 121 abstracts for sex equity publications 
resulting from NIE-sponsored research. 

* Sex-Fair Interest Measurement: Research aruMtnplications. 
Carol Kehr Tittle and Donald G. Zytowski/eds. April 197B. 
(ED 166416) > 

Presents 16 papers aimed at redefining research 'needs in ! 
the area of sex"bias*and sex fairness in career interest * 
measurement and at showing progress made in this area over 
the 1974477 period. 

*Sex Role Socidlizatioh and Sex discrimination : A Bibliography. 
Constantina Safilios-Rothschild. October 1979. (ED 179 
459) - - 

Presents an extensive bibliography oh sex role socializa- 
tion and sex discrimination. * • * 



*Scx Role Socialization aHdSex Discriminatipn : A Synthesis and 
Critiqu+of the Literature. Constantina Safilios-Rothschild. 
October 1979. (ED 1?5 797) ^ 

Examines sex role socialization and sex discrimination in 
education between 1960 i and 1978. 

W omen's Studies: Evaluation Handbook. Mary Ann Millsap et 
al. December 1979. GPO Stock No. 017-080-02078-5 
($3.25). (Available from NIE.) 

Provides information, principally for women's studies di- 
rectors and faculty, oft choosing among types of evaluations\ 
for women's studies programs, using evaluations, turning 
program goals into objectives, selecting appropriate research 
designs, deciding on instruments and itemV analyzing data, 
and reporting results. " o « ' 




Ordering Information 



Single copies of all NIE 1 documents are available free of 
charge while the supply lasts. To request an NIE publica- 
tion, write to: Publications, Mail Stop 22, National Institute 
of Education, Washington, D.C. 20208. When ordering 
documents from NIE, please enclose a self-ad'drcssed 
mailing label so that your request can be answered quickly. 

Documents showing a six-digit accession number (ED 
123 456) after the date of publication are also available in 
microfiche and hardcopy through the Educational Resources 
Information Center (ERIC) system. Some 70(Mi6raries 
around the wo rid maintain complete microficheVollections 1 
of ERIC documents." Copies of reports-in the ERIC system 
may also be ordered from the ERIC Document Repro- 
duction Servicej|Customer Service, Post Office Box 190, * 
Arlington, VA^HL 

Some publicatioWare also available from GPO. Cogies of 
these publications can be ordered from trie Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Pricing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402. In ordering,* Be sure to specify the title, 
GPO stock number, and number of copies desired. GPO v 
document prices as provided in the above listing are subject 
to change. s 

It should be noted that unfinished final reports and ' . 
commercially available products of NIE-sponsored research 
and development activities are not includecj in this listing. - 
However, most such documents can be located through the * 
ERIC system. 
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